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“THE TRAGEDY OF THE FARMER’S WIFE.” 


| FT seems to be characteristic of some people to judge country life by 

its worst features, and city life by its best. The truth is that the very 

poor family in the country lives a very great deal better than the 
very poor family in the city. Any man who has seen something of the 
conditions surrounding the tenement dwellers and the poorer factory 
workers knows this to be a fact. The city has its big bankers and big 
manufacturers, but so has the country its big plantation-owners and 
ranchmen. The poor we have always with us, both in town and coun- 
try, but rural suffering never reaches so acute a point as urban suf- 
fering. 


It is our conviction, therefore, that the magazines have seriously 
over-drawn their pictures of ‘‘the tragedy of the farmer’s wife."’ Cer- 
tainly the writer does not recognize these haggard, despairing, and 
mistreated women as typical of the farmers’ wives he has known, who 
were of his kindred, and among whom he was reared. These farm 
women whom he knew, and loved and honored, these folk of whom 
Stevenson wrote: 


“In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes’’— 


they indeed, like the virtuous woman praised by King Lemuel, ate 
not the bread of idleness and worked with their hands, but like her 
they worked ‘‘willingly,’’ and they were, to our mind, far finer types 
of women and far happier in their love-inspired toil, hard as it was, 
than the idle society woman of the city who wastes her life in a round 


Ff] of meaningless‘card parties and social frivolities, petty jealousies, and 


in that extravagant dressing against which her unpaid merchants’ bills 

and dressmakers’ bills often cry out with Banquo-like insistence. 
Away down in their hearts there is not one of these fashionable para- 
| sites but feels the emptiness of it all, not one but hasa vague and 
} €Nawing consciousness that life was given for some higher purpose— 
} that it was meant to count for something, as theirs do not. Hence, 
} the “‘unrest’’ of which one hears so much, the ennui which vents itself 


1. 1n unwholesome outbreaks and runs distractedly after strange new 


gods, ‘‘the nervous distress which has become universal;’’ as an emi- 
hent medical authority was quoted as saving in The Progressive Far- 


# mer a week or two ago, and which he declared threatens the physical 


j Stamina and even the permanence of our race. 


The country woman has her hardships—more of them than 


#| she ought to have, as we shall point out later—but it should not be 


forgotten that the normal and wholesome aspirations of a woman’s 
heart are more atune with the ideals of the country today than with 
those of our fashion-mad cities. If the country woman works hard, 
It is for ‘those she loves. Her heart makes music that strengthens 
her hands. No uncaring watches her all day, standing be- 
side some counter or some factory-machine while she wears 
her life out at tasks done only for the money that they bring. The 
clothes she sews on are to be worn by her own rosy-cheeked b« vs and 
girls, not sold for so much silver to men and women who will not even 
know of her existence. Knowing that the food she cooks will nourish 
the bodies of those who love her, makes it an entirely different opera- 
tion from that it would be if love for those it served did not lighten the 
drudgery. And if nightfall finds her weary, or sickness or age rob her 


boss 


} Of strength, there is regard from those in whose service she has spent 


herself, instead of the indifference with which the business world treats 
-all machines, human and mechanical, when their efficiency fails. Such 





compensations in the life of the farmer’s wife are not to be lightly 
considered. 

Nevertheless, while protesting as we do against the pathetic 
caricatures of the country woman, we do wish to urge as strongly as 
we know how, that the average farmer does not yet provide as many 
of the conveniences and as many labor-saving tools for his wife as he 
uses in his own farm work. 

This is a reform we must now bring about. If the farm woman 
for her part measures up to the high ideals of industry and faithful- 
ness set forth bv King Lemuel, she is alsoentitled to the reward which 
that ancient sage ascribes to her : 

- **Her children rise up and call her blessed : her 
husband also, and he praiseth her Give 
her of the fruit of her hands.”’ 

Certainly, the husband’s praise must be hollow indeed, a mere 
mockery, if he fails to find expression in furnishing the comforts that 
will lighten her tasks and her heart. ‘‘Give her of the fruits of her 
hands.’’ She has earned jointly with her husband the property that the 
family owns; she is entitled to part of it to buy such helps as she needs. 

That these conveniences are not already provided on a great num- 
ber of farms, is partly due, we believe, to the fact that these labor- 
saving appliances for the women on the farm have not been so well 
advertised and exploited as the labor-saving implements and machinery 
used by the men on the farm. This is one reason why every State 
should have institutes for farm women as well as farmers’ institutes 
—institutes in which not only do speakers, women and men, give in- 
struction in the scientific principles and practical problems involved in 
housekeeping, cooking, or sanitation, but where the most improved 
modern conveniences are exhibited and explained. 

Meanwhile, however, the women of the farms should themselves 
begin agitating for the improved appliances they need, and urge their 
importance upon the men of their households. In every case, of course, 
strength considered, there should be an equal distribution between 
husband and wife of the burdens that each ought to bear, and also an 
equal distribution of the comforts they are able to purchase. In short, 
the housekeeper’s work as well as the farmer’s can be made easier and 
more effective, and it is the dutv of the farmer and his wife to work 
togethér in bringing this about, and thus to relieve country life of 
much unnecessary hardship. 
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Catch Up With Your 
Work—Plant on Time 


The wet season has delayed your 
work. Catch up quick. You can easily 
get the seed into.the ground in plenty of 
time for early matured crops and early 
markets—if you use an of for plowing, 
harrewing and seeding. 


Take this opportunity »ow to use meshanz- 
cal power instead of horses or mules. Quit 
paying high.prices for hay and other feed 
all year round when you need the animals 
for only @ few months. 


The of burns cheapest kerosene at a/l 
speeds under a// conditions. Works eco- 
nomically, and steadily day after day— 
and night after night if necessary. Heat, 
flies, disease do not bother it. 


Never tires, 
“eats” only while in use, operating oncheap 
kerosene instead of expensive grain and 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Atla., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tean. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO RITHER OFFICE. ERED AS SECON TTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA.. UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who.proves tobe a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any ease of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The-conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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URES SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
70 THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES): 
NO_STAINING: NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 


WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


hay, and requires very little storage space. 





‘“iawias ta 144,280 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. : 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who.need-it but do.not read it. 








ARESO DIP NO; 
INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE | 


PEAMITTED @V THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF : 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
Of SHEEP FoR ScAB => 4 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANOLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES, 


Parke, Davis &Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INOUSTARY 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Plows Quick, Deep and 
For Less Money 


The of furnishes plenty of power for 
deep plowing. Enables your crops to get 
more of the sozl’s nutrition. 


The of can also be used for hauling, 
road grading, hay baling, sawing, pump- 
ing, silo filling, grinding and all other trac- 
tion and belt power work. 
Why not write for ali the facts and 
figures? Tellus how many acres you farm 
and how many draft animals you now use. 
We will tell you the savings and profits you 
can expect from an Write today. 

M. RUMELY CO. 
5552 Main Street, LaPorte, ind. U.S.A, 





“HOW I SCREENED MY HOUSE AND WHAT 
IT: COST.”’’ 


That is what we want you to tell us now. And we want 
| you to tell it NOW —before May 20. For the best short letter 
| $3, for the next best $2, for five next best $1 each. Send yours 


today. If your house isn’t screened, do the job at once and then 
write us. 
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| Next Week---Feed Crop Special. 








8X 16—1%In. Cypress Silo $ € 
10k 20-2.“ “ ue, 





“ 4 
“ 1 
oo 2 
What you get in addition to the above is: 
Aast—Our ‘1912’ continuous door opening , with gal- 
vanized hardware and combination ladder; 2nd—Two 
galvanized cables; Brd—Two new style anchor rodg; 
4th—interior coated with ‘‘Shelco’’ gloss; Sth—Out- 
side painted with oxide red paint. 
This is the biggest value ever offered—buy now to be 
ship when wanted. he difference between buying 
“‘Arundel’’ Silo by mail and buying 4 Silo from an 
agent is to make a saving of from 20 to 40%. If this 
aaving is mot made in the price you surely willsave it 
in the quality, 
Buy the “‘Arundel’’ Silo, examine it and tf 
it ia not as represented—don’t take it, 
That 16 our proposition—can you best it? 
We take the risk, and pay the freight back. Which will | 
you buy—think, it over. Deal with the maker direct, 
Write for Silo Booklet *‘ZX’’ 
THE BALTIMORE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


NOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting door, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pree 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling, ~ 
Quick, easy aiustment without / | 
hammer or wrench, Free access. 

Every siloeasy toereet. Season 
white pine orcypress staves. Refined} 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 
Frederick, Md. 


























OUR SIMPLEX TWO-HORSE ROAD MACHINE. 





By every test, is the best on the market. 


An unqualified success, Guaran- it. 
teed superior. Built to last a life- 
time. Thousands in service. Makes 
cleaa sample; does not cut fibre; no 
fice or accideat risk; ec ical to. 
operate. Write for list of satisfied 
users, sent free with catalogue. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Builders ot Air Blast aad 
Brush Outlits 


Box 39 Columbus, Ga. 


Lummus a we : 


Air BLAST GiN 


Simple, strong. One man can operate 
You may have one on triai—ihat’s the strongest argument we kaew af. 











LNG att 
[3 
Nite itll 

x Mi 
hi 
THE STANDARD ROAD MACHINE eat 


ia the acknowledged leader in the eight (8) horse road machine class, You may try 
the Standard also and know for a certainty what it will do for you. 

















by buying your rig from us. Our free catalog quotes 
Runabouts $31.50; Top Buggies $44.50; Surries $69.00 
Daytons $45.00; Farm Wa 
gons $28.75; Harness $7.50 

Various stytes and grades. 

WE SELL AT 
FACTORY 

PRICES, cut 
ting out middle- 
men's profits. We 7 
allow examination 
and guarantee ail _ 
rigsone year. Shipped promptly from Virginia fac- 
tories, quick delivery, little freight. Don’t buy a ve 
hicle till you get our prices. Write for FREE Catalog, 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 
75 Sheekoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE.” 


fiarvey Bolster Springs 


prevent dam: to » garden truck, fruits, live stock’ 
On road to market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. “Soo: 

save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts 
onger—horses benefited—thousands in use—*my wagon 

rides like auto” says one. Geta pair atdealers. 

-y If netatdealer’s write us. Insist on Harvey’s. 

40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 

{7 | 1000 tbs. Catalog and fistiul of proots free. 

WARYEY SPRING CO., 736 17th St., Racine, Wis, 


STOP 








that high lifting into your 

high-wheeled farm wagon. 

LOOK up that old running 

gear with broken 

wheels and pull it out of the 

weed patch from behind the 
barn. 


\ barn. 
LISTEN to what our free 
catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, ili. 


THE TRACTION SPECIAL 





is built to stand the strain of the hardest kind. Traction engines don’t stop—the 
obstacle or machine has to give. So far not ene Traction Special read machine has 
failed to stand the test and do the best work. Test it for yourself. 


Free book of testimonials. Complete descriptive cuts and suggestions in regard 
to good road making sent free. 


Write me i will help you with your road problems 


E. F. CRAVEN, Greensboro, N. C. 


“THE ROAD MACHINERY MAN.” 











4 BUGGY WHEELS Ts: 369 
With Rubber Tires,$i8.45, Your Wheels Ber 
Lmake wheels % to 4 ia. tread. ks ~ 
$2.10; Repair Wheels, 95.06; Axio &. AS 
Cabo 








_ I ¥OU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT Wild, PAY YOU ‘TO AD- 
VERTISE IT IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











on Umbrella free, Bay direct. Ask for 


Keep a file of your paptrs this year. GPLIT MACKORY WHEEL 004615 ¥ 84, 
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TIMELY FARM ‘SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











READER asks if ‘‘sprouts from old apple and 
pear trees will produce the same fruit and 
as good as the old trees when these sprouts came 


from the roots of the old trees?’’ If the old 
trees are grafted trees and the sprouts come 
from below the graft or from the roots, these 
sprouts will not produce the same kind of or 


quality of fruit as the old tree. If the old trees 
are seedlings, that is, grown from seed instead of 
being grafted, the fruit from the sprouts may be 
similar to the fruit of the old trees from which 
the sprouts come. 








TENNESSEE reader asks for a method of 
A breaking an ox of the habit of lying down 


The Editor knowing of no such 
method, asked a friend who has worked many 
oxen. and got the following reply: “A _ steer 
or ox is not intended for work; trade him or 
and put a little more with it and 
get a mt or horse. The business of an ox or 
steer is to make beet.’’ But this does not give 
our friend the information he asks for and if any 
can give a satisfactory method we 


appreciate it. 


when at work. 


sei] him 


ule 


of our readers 


sha 





VIRGINIA reader asks: ‘What is the feeding 
A distillery slops? I claim that the 
instead of fattening the hogs, am I 
correct?” Distillery slops vary largely in their 
feeding lue, according to the grains used and 
the amount of water they contain. Henry states 


vaiue Oi 


slops bloat 





that wet brewers grains contain on an average 
75.7 per cent water, 5.4 per cent crude protein 


16.3 per cent carbohydrates and 1.6 per cent fat. 
Jf fed with some dry feed; that is, if only a part 
of the ration is made up of the distillery slops, 
it is a good hog feed. If used as the only feed 
the perk might be soft, or deficient in quality; 
but if used in connection with hard dry feeds like 
corn this will probably not occur. 


- writer saw cotton being planted this week 
on lal which had been prepared early in 
but neglected until the crop of weeds 
and grass gave the field a green appearance. What 
folly it is to plant a crop before the land is prop- 








the season, 





erly prepared! These weeds and grass must be 
killed. They can be killed much more easily and 
guickly and at much less cost before the crop is 
planted or before it comes up than after it is 
above ground to interfere with the use of large, 
broadcast implements. Grass that must be killed 
and clods or tufts of grass that must be broken 
up should receive attention before the crop is 
planted if it is so late in the season that a day 
or two more’ spent in thoroughly preparing the 
land will throw the crop too late, then it is so 
late that s unsafe and unwise to plant the crop 
at all. ood preparation is one effective plan of 


hastening the growth of the crop. A field well 
prepared will probably always mature the crop 
in enough less time, than land not well prepared, 
to more than make up the delay required for 
thorough preparation. 


Some Mistakes in Our Marketing Methods. 


i COSTS the American farmer, and particularly 
the Southern farmer, too much to market his 


ops The transportation companies and the 
Ihiddiemen get too large a proportion of what the 
eons ‘ pays. This is a field for most useful 
and effective work on the part of governmental 


es and co-operative farmers’ organizations. 
The work of the Farmers’ 


I Union and other forces 
‘has at st a : appreciative effect in starting 
thought id action towards improvement in this 
line: but the farmer suffers great loss in the 
Marketing of his produce with which the middle- 
men ¢ transportation companies cannot be 
Charge e farmer has given little, and too 
frequ ( ttention to market conditions or 
dem: € as not given sufficient attention 
to putt ; products on the market in an at- 
tract ‘ enient form or package 
The anufacturer and the merchant study the 
Wanis the fancies of the consumers or buyers. 
No 0 hant buys an article because he 
thinks istomers ought to want it He seeks 


to buy what they want and give it to them the 
way they want it. If they buy red apples best, 
he gives them red apples, or if the Southern 
farmers want one-horse plows, the manufact 
gives them one-horse plows. 

Many farmers have insisted on putting molasses 
in jugs, apples in crates, butter in cloths and nu- 
merous other articles in forms which 


urer 


the buyers 

have shown they did not want. 
We have also too often been satisfied with the 
marketing of a low-grade or cheap product. The 


proportion taken as their toll by the handlers is 
always greater on a cheap product than on a 
high-priced one. It costs little more to transport 
and sell a pound of good butter put up ina 
sirable package than it does a pound of poor but- 
ter tied up in a rag or packed in a jar. 


de- 


We must 


give more heed to what the buyers think they 
want and to the marketing of our produce in the 
most convenient and attractive form. We must 
put higher quality products on the market, strive 
more to please the consumer and think /ess of 
our own convenience. 

If I hire to ‘‘work’’ for another, I do what he 
wants me to do and in the manner he wants it 
done, just so long as these are henorable. The 
grower of farm products is simply’ working for 
the consumer and he should produce what the 
consumer wants and market it the way he 


wants it. 





Fertilizing Peanuts on Sandy Land. 


SUMTER County, Ala., reader writes: ‘‘Last 
year I sold $700 worth of Improved Spanish 
peanuts off 17 acres of poor, sandy land 

and saved 200 bales of as choice hay as I ever fed 
to mules.” 
“J used no fertilizer last year, but want to do 


so this year on a few acres as an experiment. 
Will you please tell me what to use on sandy 
Jand with a clay subsoil and the guantity per 
acre.”’ 

On Jand that will make $41 worth 


or peanuts 
and a haif-ton of good peanut vine hay per acre it 


might seem needless to use fertilizer, but e are 





told that this is poor, sandy land. if the es 
had been Jeft on the land, or if the stable ma e 
made by feeding these vines had been returned to 
the land, no nitrogen would probabiy nave been 
needed, for the peanut being a legume collects its 
nitrogen largely from the air. The nitrogen taken 
from the air by the peanuts last y as - as 
that taken from the soil, was largely removed 
in the peanuts and the vines. For this reason 
possibly a little nitrogen might give the peanuts a 
better start. This must be determined the 
Zrowth of vines made last year. Ii e growth 
of vines was sufficient, we would use no nitrogen 
in the tertilizer, but if a larger growth of vines is 
desired, then 100 to 200 pounds of cottonseed 


mea) per acre put in before planting, or 50 to 75 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, as a sid 
ing just after the peanuts come up might be bene- 
ficial; but it is somewhat doubtful if this expense 


would prove profitable. Since our friend is ex- 
perimenting he might try a few acres t ¢ n 
an application of nitrogen. 

it is reasonably certain that an application of 


from 200 to 400 pounds of 16 per cent ¢ 
phate per acre will prove profitable. 
put in the drill] and mixed with the soil before 
planting the peanuts. 

There is plenty of 
in Sumter County, but 
to be deficient in lime. 
and we suggest that a 


id phos- 


This ma 


soft or ‘‘rotten”’ ne rock 
this sandy iand is likely 
Peanuts are fond of lime 
ton or 
rotten lime rock be applied per acre, on ax e or 
two at least, if it 


of this soft 


two 


ean be done without too great 


expense 
We suggest that 


the following be tris on 


least an acre for each plot: 


all 
pounds 16 


\ 


No fertilizer at 


Z Two hundred per cent 
phate per 


Hour 


acreé 


hundred pounds 16 per cent - 


phate per acre 


4. One hundred pounds of cottonseed mm: anit 
phosphate 
pounds of co 


hundred pounds of acid pho: 


00 pounds of 


acid 


frwo hundred 


tt seed go€a 


and four phate 





6. One hundred pounds of cottonseed meal and 
four hundred* pounds of acid phosphate. 

7. On one-half of the above plots use lime and 
on the other half use no lime. 

Arrange the plots so that the land will be as 
near equal in each plot as possible and make all 
other conditions alike as far as practical. 

For the general crop we would use as much as 
300 pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate per 
acre and lime in abundance, if it is available at a 
Jow cost. 





HARROWINGS. 











The Profit in Cattle Feeding. 


HE reports ot beef cattle feeding this year 


seem favorable from all sections of the 
South. The stations in North Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee all report 


good results. From these tacts the ‘‘Shop-Man” 
becomes enthusiastic and expresses the belief that 
the feeding of beef cattle can be made profitable 
by Southern farmers. He is right, but even this 
year most private feeders failed to make a profit 
on feeding beef cattle, except such profit as comes 
from the manure. Harrow has looked into several 





feeding operations by farmers, to find that the 
manure was all the profit obtained and in some 


eases not even this was all profit. In one instance, 
the manure from 55 ‘head of cattle, fed four 
months, cost $150. It was probably cheap at that 
price, but the cattle, the feeds and the feeding cost 
more than the cattle brought. In another case 
the loss was more than the manure was probably 
worth. These different results serve to point a 
jJesson. Market conditions have been favorable to 
feeders and if with this advantage feeders still 
lose money, what is the explanation and why does 


“Shop-Man” say cattle feeding may be made prof- 
itable by farmers? 

These statements are not made to discourage 
the feeding of beef cattle. Southern farmers 


should teed large numbers of beef cattle, because, 
one year with another, they can at least make the 
manure free and that is a good profit considering 
how much our lands need this stable manure. 

But why did the stations make money this year, 
when many Southern farmers with all the condi- 
except weather, favorable, failed to make 
a profit? 

The average man is apt to say, “Oh, the stations 
had more money and better facilities for feeding,” 


LIONS, 


that ‘‘they do not count the cost of everything.” 
There is nothing in any of these excuses. If the 
stations had better facilities, it was because they 





recognized their importance and provided the 
necessary facilities for successful feeding. They 
lid nothing any man may not do. The fact is, 
the average farmer feeder thinks there is less in 
the business than is actually necessary to suecess, 


id consequently pays for 


3 lack oi 
information With a 


stations 
isually count all items of expense more accurately 
han the average farmer. The simple fact is that 
stations made money feeding beef cattle in 
12, while some farmers lost money, just because 
the stations did better feeding They knew 
ts about feeding and used these 


his neglect or 





loss Moreover, the 








more 






facts. 


There are many causes for failure in feeding. 
Any one of these may be responsible for the dif- 
ference between success and failure. The profit 
may be lost in buying the cattle too high, or in 


10C¢ 


great freight 
uring the cattle. 


charges in 


rates and other se- 
One man may lose his profit by 


failure to get the steers on a gaining ration soon 
enough,. while another may lose it by pushing 


them too fast, getting them off their feed, or caus- 
ng them to scour 


With some, the profit is lost by not feeding 


enough and by others in feeding too much, or for 


co iong or too short a 


period 


Silage and cheap dry roughage are necessities. 


ithout silage, or with silage, if the dry roughage 
salable hay which would bring a high price 


the market, failure is always probable 
“7 


} 





narketing, there are sin * chances for the 
ss of all profits If oug tv management 
e shrink is too gre: a bad market is struek, 
oo high charges e suffered legitimate 
pre may be turned inte loss 
rrow would feed bee attle f the stable 
arr« would teed beef cattle f the table 
be satisfied with that alone 
hose who failed to make a profit feeding beef 
tle this year, simply need to study the business 
more thoroughly and carefully HARROW 
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ILL it do to mulch strawberries with saw- 
dust?’’ I have heard of its being used for 
this purpose, but have never tried it. ! am of 
the opinion that pine leaves are far better 
OME spots on my farm are infested with root 
lice on cotton and corn. What will prevent 
them?” Use tobacco stems or tobacco dust freely 
as a fertilizer and you will have no root lice. 
Tobacco is the great specific against plant lice or 
aphides of any sort. 
H AVE just sown my lawn grass and it looks as 
though the ants will ruin it. What shall [ 
do?’’ Get some shoots of the branch willows and 
steep them in boiling water, and after cooling 
sprinkle the ant hills with this willow tea. It 
has driven them for me and I hope will for you. 











HAT can I sow to make hay the quickest?” 

Probably on good strong soil the German 
millet will be the best crop to sow now. But it 
should be cut as soon as the heads are out, tor 
if the seed are allowed to ripen the har will be 
dangerous for horses. Cut early it will be all 
right. 





HERE is a zine mine near me and the screen- 
ings can be had for the hauling. Would it 
pay to get an analysis made and see if they are 
valuable?’’ A chemist would probably charge you 
$20 to make a complete analysis, and the proba- 
bility is that he would find the stuff not worth 
hauling. 





HERE can I get plants of the Peabody and 

Nigger Choker sweet potatoes?’’ Those who 
have the various potato plants for sale should 
advertise them in The Progressive Farmer, for 
we are getting many such inquiries. The earliest 
sweet potato is the Hayman, or as it is called in 
some sections, the Southern Queen. 





Y OWN opinion is that the best farm work an- 
imal for the South is a blocky mule that 
will weigh, as Harrow says, 1,200 pounds, rather 
than the so-called cotton mules, of which there 
are too many. Then if the farmer keeps a pair 
of Percheron mares for wagon work, he can raise 
this sort of mule cheaper than he can buy it. 
ILL it do harm to mix Thomas _ phosphate 
with cottonseed meal?’’ I would hesitate to 
do so if the mixture is to stand any length of 
time before using, as the lime in the Thomas 
phosphate may carbonate the ammonia. Applied 
separately to the soil the ammonia will be ab- 
sorbed and there will be little if any harm done. 








HAT is the best cantaloupe to grow for ship- 
ping?’’ There are thousands of acres of can- 
taloupes where I live and nearly every grower uses 
Burrell’s Eden Gem. This is a medium-sized 
melon and is packed in crates that hold 45 of the 
cantaloupes. Some that get larger are called 
Jumboes and pack fewer in the crates. The 
smaller ones are generally preferred. 





HAVE some land that has made good crops of 

corn, oats and clover, but now the corn turns 
yellow and the clover dies. I put some ashes on 
the worst part and that makes good corn now. 
What can I do to remedy the trouble?” It is 
evident from the effect of the ashes that the land 
is acid and needs lime. Give it a dressing of 25 
bushels of slaked lime an acre harrowed in after 
plowing for corn. 





:* IT advisable to disk in peas instead of plowing 
and harrowing in?’ No, the best way to sow 
cowpeas is to put the land in good order with the 
harrow and then drill the peas in with a wheat 
drill set to sow two bushels of wheat an acre. 
This will put all in at a uniform depth and they 
will start together and the crop will be better 
than where they are sowed broadcast and har- 
rowed or disked in. 


NEWCOMER on the lower coast of North Car- 

olina wrote some time ago asking advice in 
regard to the treatment of newly cleared savan- 
na soil. I wrote to him that the first thing is 
to attend to the complete drainage of that soil. 
Then break well and apply 25 bushels of slaked 
lime an acre and use phosphoric acid and potash 
heavily, especially potash, as the savanna land 
is very deficient in potash, and then to plant corn. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE ABOUT THAT SILO? 








O* another page an Alabama farmer 
tells of his experience with the silo, 
and his testimony as to its great value to 
the small farmer should be convincing to 
the most skeptical. We have said be- 
fore, but it will bear repetition, that the no- 
tion that the silo is only for the big farmer 
or the man who has a large number of 
animals to feed is all wrong. The man 
with eight or ten cows needs a silo—cannot 
afford to do without it. Nor is silage of 
value for cattle only; it is good feed for 
horses, for sheep, for pigs—let anyone who 
doubts ask A. L. French or A. M. Worden, 

Now is the time to plan for the silo—the 
building can be done later—and to plant 
the crops to go into it. This is why we 
bring it to your attention just now. Next 
fall when silo-filling time comes, the silo 
will be worth nothing to the man who has 
nothing to fill it with. Here, as elsewhere 
in stock husbandry, the feed crop is the 
first consideration. 

The silo shown here is on the farm of 
John W. Minor, Alexandria, Va. The cut- 
ter and the pipe through which the silage 
is blown into the silo show up plainly. Such 
an outfit is within reach of almost any far- 
mer who makes up his mind to have one, 
and it will pay for itself in a short time. 




















Now he writes that his neighbors say I know 
nothing about it, for corn will not grow on new 
savanna soil. He wants to know what he shall 
do. Now, I doubt that any of his neighbors have 
ever done as I have advised him, and, doubtless, 
in its acid condition corn will not thrive on the 
soil. So I simply replied that he had no further 
need for advice from me if his neighbors were 
so certain that they know it all. Men who have. 
never attempted to solve the difficulties in their 
soil, often give a new man trouble with their ad- 
vice, as they have simply jumped to conclusions 
without any study of the nature of their soil. 

HAT Mrs. J. Emmett Howell says about fresh 

air should receive the careful attention of 
every one. During all the past hard winter we 
have never slept a night without a window wide 
open in our bedroom, and have done this for 
years, and I do not believe that wife or I could 
sleep if the windows were shut. And we have not 
had a cold all the past hard winter. Our bed- 
room is warmed by a hot-air flue from below, but 
the register is closed as soon as we retire, for we 
only want it comfortable for getting ready for 
bed, and then we want the cold air to rush in. 

ROUND limestone is being used a good deal. 

It costs delivered $5 per ton. Would not 
finely ground phosphate rock be better at $7.75 
per ton?” If the object is to sweeten an acid 
soil the best thing is to lime the soil with burnt 
lime well slaked. Five dollars a ton for the 
ground limestone is about three prices. The pul- 
verized phosphate rock is a good thing where 
phosphoric acid is needed and the soil abounds in 
humus. It will also give you lime in same form 
as the ground limestone rock. But applied to 
land deficient in humus it will be slow in be- 
coming available. 











HEN is the best time and the best method of 

applying agricultural lime on black, sandy 
bottom land that was in corn and peas last year?”’ 
I never use the so-called agricultural lime. It is 
the refuse of slaked lime from the kilns, and I do 
not want to freight water but only lime. Always 
buy the fresh lump lime in bulk and slake it after 
you have hauled it for you have plenty of water 
and do not need to freight it in the slaked lime. 
The time to apply it is after plowing the land for 
corn, then harrow it in lightly, 25 bushels an 
acre. I have usually staked off the land and 
measured the wagon body and in this way came 
close enough by spreading from the wagon with 
a shovel. 
W ILL it pay me to plant Spanish peanuts be- 

tween corn that is in rows five feet apart.” 
Hardly. I have planted peanuts between the rows 
of corn that was planted for roasting-ears and 
which was pulled out as soon as the ears were 
consumed and then the peanuts well cultivated, 
and they did well. But to plant among field 
corn, I hardly think the crop would be profitable. 





Better plant the peanuts in a plot to themselves 
and give them the best cultivation, and sow cov-- 
peas among the corn ahead of the last cultivation 
and work them in with the cultivator. 





WOULD like to ask Mr. Cunningham if it adds 

anything to a man’s self respect to have seeds 
sent him at the public expense which he can buy 
of better quality from the seedsmen. In fact 
is there any more reason for sending garden seed 
than there is for sending nails to the carpenters 
and pegs and wax to the cobblers? If they were 
perfectly uncommon seeds, new to this country 
and intended for trial, it would be different, but 
they are always the oldest sorts and generally the 
left-overs and refuse of the seedsmen, and in 
such small packets that they are of little real 
value to any one. I was at one of the leading 
test farms belonging to a prominent seedsman, 
and he showed me a long line of plots of trials 
of sweet peas. ‘‘This row of plots is from Cali- 
fornia-grown seed, and you see that every plot 
is perfectly distinct. These other plots are from 
English seed, and you can easily see that they 
run true to name. This series of plots are from 
Congressional seed and you can see what a con- 
glomeration of all sorts, sizes and colors are in 
each named variety, all of the old-style mixed 
sorts and none of them representing a pure 
strain of the modern sweet pea varieties.’’ The 
farce is kept up because the Congressmen think 
they can buy a vote from a farmer with ten cents 
worth of poor garden seed. 





See 


EETS and mangels are doubtless good, succu- 

lent feed for stock, but the growing of them 
and the storing and feeding costs three times as 
much as corn silage and they are not a particle 
better than the silage. I proved this years ago 
in my own practice when running a large stock 
farm. Another thing I found’ there in regard to 
mangels was that, for some reason or otaer, they 
left the soil in such a shape that clover refused 
to grow on it for two years or more. I had a plot 
of two acres on a very fertile piece of bottom iand 
which I planted to mangel-wurzels, and made a 
good crop. The remainder of the field was in 
ensilage corn and clover was sown among the 
corn and also on the beet land. Then next spring 
there was a heavy growth of clover where the 
corn had been grown, but on that rectangular 
plot where the beets were grown there was not a 
particle of clover, and as it was right along the 
road I had to answer many inquiries why I left 
off the clover on that piece of ground. The next 
spring after the clover was cut the ground \/as 
again planted to corn for silage and clover again 
sown among the corn, and still that rectangular 
plot where the beets were grown failed to make 
a good stand of clover and the thin stand show-d 
to a line where the beets had been grown. ‘Tha 
was the last time I ever tried to grow mangels, 
tor while they cost a great deal more to grow, 
made a smaller crop per acre than the corn, they 
were difficult to keep and prepare for feeding 
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THE FIRST THING FOR THE 
FARMER TO LEARN. 


He Must Learn How to Produce Ar- 
ticles of Good Quality at a Rea- 


sonable Cost. 

E HEAR a great deal in these 
W days about the necessity for 
producing high-class products of all 
kinds that will command high prices, 
and the writer is hoping that our 
people will become so enthusiastic 
with this idea of high-class produc- 
tion that this class of products will 
pecome the rule rather than the ex- 
ception—as they are to-day. 





It has always seemed too bad to me 
that the people who do the hard 
drudgery work of the world (the 
most necessary work, by the way, 
and the work that means the most to 
the world in general) should be com- 
pelled to content themselves with 
the poorest grade of food products 
pecause of their inability to pay the 
price that the better class of products 
commands in the market, because of 
the scarcity of high-class food pro- 
ducts. When the cost of producing a 
pound of choice beef is no more than 
the cost of making a pound of gris- 
tle; when the cost of producing a 
parrel of good apples is no greater 
than the cost of producing a barrel 
of knots and worm holes; when the 
actual cost of producing a bushel of 
good potatoes is no more than that 

| required to produce a _ bushel of 
scabby tubers; when a pound of good 
: mutton may be produced as cheaply 
as a pound of knot-head mutton, or 
when any other good food product 















‘ does not cost any more, in the long 
3 run, than the poor product, it does 
i seem to me that we who are con- 
t tinually boasting of our worth as 
i producers of the world’s food, might 
5 get down to business and produce 
e decent products in sufficient quanti- 
y ties that we, who are doing the ac- 
t tual work on the farms, and others 
8 who are giving of their lives to for- 
n ward the work of the world in other 
ul lines, could enjoy some good eating 
& without being put to the necessity of 
1 robbing the banks to secure money 
is sufficient to meet: the needs of our 
as families. 
at I have been fretted times without 
m number, when at farmers’ institute 
°y work, to hear men talk for an hour 
m about how to make good food pro- 
ib ducts in order to secure extremely 
on. high prices. And I have said in pub- 
fo lic and I have said to myself more 
* times: Why can’t we get to telling 
AS how to make good products at a reas- 
a ene cost, so that our toiling mil- 
sh Hons may be able to enjoy some real- 
ly good food, when they are as de- 
serving, perhaps, as the few that are 
Us today able to purchase the low per- 
mH centage of high-class products we are 
as turning out? 
cle It is borne in upon me at times 
20 that we had better stop hollering 
ck for higher prices on the class of pro- 
to ducts We are now producing and 
7 bring our minds down to the simple 
sed fact that, were we today producing 
lot the things that come from the farm 
ind im as economical a manner as our 
ie igen knowledge would enable us 
% ~ 0, present prices would insure 
eon us reasonable profits and a good sur- 
vvyOte to sing the quality of our 
ilar £00ds, 
pa Wis n't. in my opinion, nine-cent 
left _.. V€ Want to look for or 59-cent 
xt butter; but rather the practice of 
ic ei better methods of breeding and feed- 
oe i, il] enable us to secure 
ais sha an die profits in six-cent beef 
ak $6 Test ; . butter. It oA aes ete 
oad a iad ! of apples we should strive 
; eee? but a more business-like way of 
[hat fandling our orchar é ill in 
: Our orchards that will in- 
hos Sure us good profits on the product 
fo’ at $2 per barrel It is t dolls 
they : arre} it is not dollar- 


|The Big Problem of Marketing. 





and-a-quarter corn we need so much, 
as the use of better methods of hand- 


ling our lands and crops so that 
larger crops may be made at a reas- 
onable price. It is not 15-cent cot- 


ton that we need as badly as we need 
to so handle our business that good 
profits may be insured from the gin- 


ning of ten-cent cotton. The crying 
need of our time is a more careful 


looking after our products while on 
the way to market to insure their 
economical distribution. For me- 
thinks that at times, perhaps, a non- 
producing middleman—because of 
expensive methods of handling or a 
natural greed secures more in the 
handling of the products of the 
the farms and mills than the service 
he performs warrants. 
A. L. FRENCH 





THE GREAT PROBLEM OF OUR 
TIMES. 
We Waste Hundreds of Millions of 


Dollars Annually, Because We Do 
Not Know How to Sell. 





HE most inferior sort of farmer 

ean bring forth some kind of 
crop. With the constant chorus re- 
garding scientific agriculture and in- 
tensive methods, the reclamation of 
the desert and the draining of swamp 
lands, the probability that the coun- 
try will run out of food in the im- 
mediate future is not an alarming 
one. But what is enough to make a 
thoughtful man stop and grieve, is 
the fashion in which the American 
farmer robs himself year after year 
by slipshod methods of disposing of 
his output. 

It is a conservative estimate that 
if the farmers of this country got to- 
gether in a National selling plan, 
they would save to themselves three 
or four hundred million dollars a 
year. As it is now, they forfeit that 
amount, or perhaps a larger one, by 
marketing absolutely without system 
or rhyme or reason. 

We all agree that the ‘trusts’ 
have been guilty of injustice to the 
American people. But the ‘‘trusts’” 
can at least teach us one lesson, and 
that is the everlasting value and 
need of organization and science in 
marketing. How many dividends, 
for instance, do you suppose Stand- 
ard Oil, or the United States Steel 
Corporation, or the American Tobac- 
co Company, or any other of them, 
could declare if they placed their 
products upon the market in the hap- 


hazard manner observed by the 
American farmers? 
So important is the selling end 


considered by every form of Ameri- 
can business, whether corporate or 
individual, large or small, that even 
more time and brains is spent upon 
it than the producing end, or the 
buying end. The present system 
of agricultural marketing in Amer- 
ica is like nothing so much as a tre- 
mendous department store with 
everything in it a customer will buy, 
and with not a single clerk to wait 
on the customers. Is it any wonder 
that with a system like this the 
farmer cheats himself yearly out of 
millions of legitimate profits? 


Some of the brethren declare 
they’re perfectly willing to co-oper- 
ate if we can just find a ‘‘system.”’ 
Why bless your soul, we have more 
plans and systems than a chicken 
has feathers. We’ve tried the joint- 
stock and the purely co-operative 
agency. We've tried scores of other 
schemes, somewhere, at some time, 
on big and little scales. It isn’t the 
plan or the system we lack. It’s the 
determination and the ability to get 
together on some one big, feasible 
National system, every producing 
farmer a cog in a great, big selling 
machine, and with men big enough 
and broad encugbh and consecrated 


enough at the head to run the ma- 
chine rightly. 

This is an age of concentration, 
and every industry save that of agri- 
culture is obeying that law. Unless 
agriculture wakes up and adopts the 
same method the twentieth century 





method—-we'’re going to keep on 
working for and supporting every 
combination under the sun except 
our own. 

It is a primary rule both of bus- | 
iness and common sense that where | 
@ man buys more than he sells, he | 


will never be independent. 
applies to the farmer 
than to any other class. 

There will be some sacrifice, some 
surrendering of alleged “individual 
rights,’’ a lessening of that lordly ‘‘in- 
dependence” of which the farmer is 
so fond, in any effective plan of 
marketing. Other industries know 
these facts and bow down before 
them. Until the farmer does, he will 
continue to be at a disadvantage with 
every other class in, the country.— 
Charlés S. Barrett. 


That rule 
more tightly 





A STRICTLY BUSINESS PROP- 
OSITION. 


The Individual the Real Factor and 
He Must Learn His Lesson of Good 
Farming First of All. 


T is a big problem Mr. French and 
Mr. Barrett discuss and while they 
seem to look at it from entirely diff- 
erent standpoints, I am not certain 
that both of them are not largely in 
the right, even if I cannot fully agree 
with either of them. 

I feel certain that Mr. French is 
mistaken in saying that it costs no 
more to produce food products of 
good quality than it does to produce 
those of poor quality. It certainly 
does cost more to produce and mark- 
et a barrel of good apples, for ex- 
ample, than to produce and market 
a barrel of culls. The extra cos‘ is 
however, not in proportion to the 
extra profit. There is no investment 
which pays bigger returns’ than 
the little extra expense necessary 
to produce a high-class product in- 
stead of an ordinary one. It takes 
more care, more skill and a larger 
outlay of money to make a pound of 
40-cent butter than it does to make 
a pound of: 20-cent butter, but it 
does not take twice as much —not 
by a great deal. Many persors now 


selling the 20-cent butter, or the 
low-priced-apples, need only pay 
proper attention to a few little de- 
tails to get the higher prices. Yet, 


how many there are who will not do 
this! 


When Mr. French says that what 
is most needed is not 15-cent cotten 
but the knowledge and the skill 


which will give a profit on ten-cent 
cotton, he hits the nail squarely on 
the head. We have lots to learn about 





marketing, but we also have lots to 
learn about production. More than 
that, the individual can do little to- 
wards fixing prices except as he im- 
proves the quality of his products; 
but he can largely fix the cost 
producing for himself. If he knows 
his business well enough to fix 
at a reasonable figure he will, in most 
cases, get a fair return for his labor 
and will be in position to profit by 
every rise in the market or by any 
effort made by farmers as a elass to 
bring about better conditions. 

while I 
in 


short, 
heart 


In 
my 


believe 
co-operation 


with 
among 


of | 


this | 


all | 


farmers, not only in marketing their | 


products, but in hundred other 
ways, I am fully convinced that each 
individual farmer must first of all 
work out his own salvation by learn- 


a 


ing how to make his own farming 
profitable. No organization, no sys- 
tem can bring prosperity. to the man 
who does poor farming: while the 
man who farms well, will almost | 
certainly get some profit even under 
our present conditions. 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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The Aermotor with the auto- 
matic regulator stops when 
the tank is full and 


— ™e | starts when the 
_ RMOTORE water is lowered 4 
RO ficnicaSs} inches. You oil it 


once @ week. A 
gasoline engine has to be 
started and stopped and oiled 
and attended almost constantly, 
and you have large expense for 
gasoline and oil. The wind igs 
: free. 

make gasoline engines (exceedingly 











We 


| good ones) but, for the average water supply 
| for the home and 150 head of stock, an &foot 
| Aermotor with 


@ storage tank,—which is @ 
necessity with any kind of water supply —is 
all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso- 
line engine. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
Pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with a 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8-foot Aermotor 
every year, dnd you are still to the bad the 
amount of time you spend over the gasoline 
engine. 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by @ windmill, and that 100 farm 


| buildings are burned with gasoline where none 


isinjured by a windmill. Forthe watersupply. 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by @ 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 
following: 


Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 
I amsending you a photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
windmills in this country— 
it being the first Aermotor 
put up in Medina County— 
and is used to furnish water 
for hundreds of head of cat- 
It was put upin the year 
1889 and is owned by Mr. 
Monroe. The only 
repairs this mill has ever 
needed are one small gear 
and a rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was $2.50. This 
Aermotor is stillrunning and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle and 
family. 
LOUIS GACONET. 
Find, if youcan, astate- 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 
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Of course, there are places where a windmill 
cannot be used. There you will have to usea 
gasoline engine, with all of its disadvantages, 
We will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.60 complete, soit can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
you a pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to 


do pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 

Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City. 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 





Made from thorough 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


— > att 

1 
1 1: CentsaRod Up 
Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 


turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of [deal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 











Double galvanized. 
strong. Chickentight 
13 to 35c per rod. 
Sample free. We pay fre 
The Brown Fence & Wire Cac& 
Dept. s9 Cleveland, O. 
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Days Trial o 
United States Bonded 
gine. Burns gas, gasoline, 


kerosene, distillate. 
12--Advantages--312 
ist, Pays for itself in fuel saving 
in short time. 2nd, No violent vi- 
a bration. rd, Greatly reduced bulk. 
f 4th, Easily portable; mounted any- 
where. 6th, Every engine part and 
horse power guaranteed. 6th, Ab- 
.solutely frost proof. 7th, Positively J 
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2to SO H. P. 
Wondertul New 
PumpingEngine 

Send 
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‘United States Engine Works 
1528 nai S$t., Chicago, lil. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO ABOUT IT? 
The Season’s Excessive Rainfall and 


What It Means to the Farmer. 
PTS HOSE dispirited by the condition 
T in which recent rains have left 
their farms need to be reminded that 
by the law of probabilities they will 
doubtless never in a generation wit- 
ness a repetition of such an exces- 
sive rainfall. About the beginning 
of the last week in April, the Weath- 
er Bureau announced that the rain- 
fall at Montgomery, Ala., since Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, had aggregated nearly 
41 inches. The announcement had 
scarcely been made before a down- 
pour of two inches occured, bringing 
the total to more than 42 inches be- 


fore April ended. This is only a 
small number of inches below the 
average  vearly rainfall, and =is 


greater than the total rainfall of dry 

years 
Hence, 

deep, 


the man 
and yet seen 


who has plowed 
washes scar his 
fields, or who has terraced his land 
only to witness their breaking and 
inefficiency, or who has cut expensive 
ditches only to see them filled, should 
not lower his former estimate of the 
value of deep breaking, terracing and 
ditching as means of preventing 
washing. These agencies are effective 
under ordinary conditions, though 
they may have failed under the unu- 
sual strain of recent cloudbursts. 

We are all trying, first, to deter- 
mine the best way to make this crop 
under the present unfavorable con- 
ditions of delayed planting, poor 
stands, baked plowed land, and bot- 
toms still saturated or submerged. I 
think that the first step is to recog- 
nize the fact that some reduction in 
acreage of cultivated crops, especially 
of cotton, is needed on most farms, 
renerally, 20 acres well cultivated 
will yield more net profit than 25 
acres poorly cultivated or worked a 
few days after the crop began to suf- 
fer 

In a former article I have stated 
that while [I am generally opposed 
to deep cultivation, yet there are 
pow many stiff soils where barring 
off of cotton or corn may be justi- 
fied as a means of again lightering 
the upper three or even four inches 
of soil. But this does not mean that 
even a compact soil needs now to be 
cultivated as deep as it was origi- 
nally plowed. The enormous force 
of the rain drops has packed chiefly 
the upper three inches of soil and 
below that depth some compacting 
of a previously loosened layer has 
probably done less harm than would 
now be done by a loosening of that 
lower layer by running a turn-plow 
very deep or by the use of a long 
scooter This is indeed too busy a 
season for time to be wasted with 


gisch a slow and primitive imple- 
ment of cultivation as the scooter. 
Against deep cultivation are not 
only the usual objections, but the 
present special danger of forming 
clods 

The best safeguard against clods 


is the timely use of the harrow. For 
ex if the spike-tooth harrow 
can be run diagonally across the rows 
of young corn (and often of young 
cotton) before the usual cultivating 
implement, the latter will cause but 


ample, 





few if any clods. Likewise land yet 
te be plowed or broken, where the 
surface is baked can be advantage- 
ous sliced with the disk harrow 
plowing. Never before was 
greater need for every farmer 





to ow 


na good harrow and to observe 
the well-known rule to have the har- 


»w follow the turn-plow while there 





moisture enough to cause the 
d soil to pulverize readil 
harrowed For land broker 





let not the down 


sun go 


upon an unharrowed field, lest this 
be k vn as the year of clods 
Aga the recent excess of rain 





promises a _ succeeding period of 
drought, so that nature may 
the balance or bring about the aver- 
age. When drought will come, none 
knows, but we all know that the 
best insurance against drought to | 
make a thorough job of all farming 
operations, whether of preparation | 
or of cultivation 

My observation suggests the dan- | 
ger that the delay in farm work will, 
on many farms, cause a reduction in 
the acreage in corn. This ought not 
to be Corn planting can be con- 
tinued later than cotton planting and 
it will many times be wise to plant 
in late corn those low, wet spots or- 
iginally intended for cotton, but 
which will scarcely be in prime con- 
dition for planting until late in May. 
On such low land with late planting 
there is more probability of a fair or 
good crop of corn than of cotton 

J. F. DUGGAR. 


THE TERRACE PROBLEM. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


WAS very much interested 

article, “‘How to Make the 
gum Terrace,’’ in March 
your paper. 

Several years ago a sort of terrace 
epidemic swept this community and 
as a result almost every farm has 
remnants of terraces grown to grass, 
weeds and briers in addition to its 
former gullies. 

The winter of 1910, I decided I 
could build better terraces. (At that 
time I had not heard of any terrace 
other than the ‘hillside’ one.) 

My object was to build a broad 
terrace which could be cultivated up- 
on and which would also hold as 
much water as the soil would absorb 
without becoming water soaked, and | 
allow the surplus to drain off with- 
out carrying sediment or particles 
of soil with it. 

The field to be terraced contains 
16 acres and while it is irregular and 


restor 


1s 


in the 
Man- 
16 issue of | 











broken, it has one general slope—to 
the south. 

I dug boundary ditches on the 
north and east throwing the soil in- | 


ward or towards the field and into a 
broad bank. ‘These ditches 


were to 
receive the water from the terraces 
There is sufficient fall on the south . 
and west to carry the water from the 
field without ditches. 

I began on the north sid 

measuring the fall of the land ar 
when I had measured ten inches 
ran a terrace line as near to a aru 


as I could. When I found ten inches 
more fall, I ran another terrace lit 
In other words I allowed 10 
fall between the terraces. In mark- 
ing the terrace line I used very small 
wooden stakes which I left 12 inches 
above ground. These marked the 
height [ wished to build the terraces. 
I used an ordinary bar plow in build- 
ing them and kept plowing until the 
stakes were covered and 
them wider every time. At the end 
of the terraces where they united 
with the ditch, I buried a pole or rail 
in the ditch bank so the water would 
not wash gully into the ditch I 
did the other ends the same way. 

I marked my rows straight 
the field regardless of the slope of 
the land or direction of the 
I used shallow surface cultivation and 
as terraces were high and very 
broad, they not pulled 
low the wate 
run 
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plow ed 
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acr 


ISS 
terrace. 
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were 
enough that 
them 
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bottom the 
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cracking in 
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over 
Hub. 
| This is our own 
i} J. I. Nissen Wagon. 
| 


| where 
| 


invention, 
Before 
| in Wagon building. 
lt You will find that throughout 
i than appearances. 
the Mitered Spoke Wheel. 
|| castings, and all fancy 
| Just honest materials and each 
of the work—That's The J. 
if Buy The J. Il. Nissen Wagon 
and Mitered Spoke Wheel, 
lie and Machinery 
Write us for the 
sells The J. I. 
supply you. 
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| | ” Why J. 1. Nissen Wheels | 
HN Are Doubly Strong 


foundation on 
the 
construction of 
Nissen 
other 
impossibl« 
larger 


at 
Wheels in 


protected 
this invention 


The J. 
Each part is built along the 


attachments 
part 
I. Nissen 
with the 
and 
can prod:ce. 
of the 


‘The Nissen Wagon Company, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





dealer 
Wagon, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








which any Wagon is built, | 
the foundation must be. #} 
sur Mitered Spoke Wheel, | 
Wagon Wheels last longer 
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better 











Whee 
for 
at the 





the Spokes to ever become 


inner end than at half the 





the outer surface of the hub—right 


use without a single complaint of 


by Patent, and used only 


no such record 


on The 
was heard of 
I. Nissen Wagon is made for ser- 
lines consist- 
of surplus weight, ali 
have been eliminated. 
right size to do its part 
way. 


Every ounce 


the 
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THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE 


Takes hold of its work and never lets go. 
rugged and strong ; 
for long, hard service. 
farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, s 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 
The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. 

Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 





ENGINE 


It’s compact, solid, 
stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
saw- 
Write to- 
There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Manutacturers of 





terraces but direc- 
irregular 


with the 


cultivate in any 
tion. Crooked, short and 
rows caused by cultivating 
terraces are a nuisance. I checked 
cotton last year and cultivated in 
both directions. I want a hillside or 
reversible plow to plow the land all 
down hill with the exception of a few 


back furrows to prevent the lower 
side of the terrace from being so 
steep that cultivators and wagons 


cannot be conveniently run across the 
field, and I think I will have the ter- 
race problem solved 

B. R. RICHARDSON. 


Deatsville, Ala. 


When to Cut Oats. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


& HARVESTING the oats, if a ni- 
trogenous forage is desired, cut 
in early milk stage when the whole 
plant is quite palatable; if a forage 
high in carbohydrates is desired. cut 
at the beginning of the dough stage. 
After this time, although there will 
be a continued increase in the starch 
content of the seed, the other por- | 
tions are decreasing rapidly in feed- 
ir value 4 E Keitt Chemist, | 
South Carolina Experiment Station 











The Big Three of a suc- 
cessful Shoe line are Style— 
Comfort —Service. You’ ll! 
find these qualities to an un- 
usual degree in the Red Seal 
line for this season. 


The Three Big Sellers in 
our new lasts are wis Cobb,” 
“Red Rock’ and ‘Dope.’ 
They’re stylish and have the 

ight “fit.” And then ig it 
they look “‘A dollar a pair to 
the good.” 


= L- 
Lom 


them, 


your dealer to show 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlante 
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Our Progressive Young People. 
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CAN YOU WRITE A GOOD LETTER. 





What Lack of This Ability Meant to One Girl—A Test and 
Some Prizes for Progressive Farmer Young People. 





By Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss. 


CERTAIN sentence that is to be 

found in a well-known lan- 

guage book was forcibly 
prought to my mind by a recent oc- 
currence. This sentence has been 
analyzed, diagrammed and parsed by 
thousands of students and teachers, 
and yet many of them, seemingly 
have never learned its meaning, or 
at least have failed to apply the les- 
gon it teaches. The sentence is: 
“Your writing that letter so neatly 
secured you the position.” 

A man had advertised for a 
trained young woman and several as- 
sistants to take charge of some can- 
ning that he wanted done in connec- 
tion with his truck farm and pack- 
ing shed. He received a number of 
replies. One of these was from a 
girl that I happen to know is very 
well qualified in many respects to 
direct the work. In her letter she 
told of her training and experience 
and of her ambition to get a college 
education, for which she hoped to 
secure the means by doing the work 
he offered. She gave references, as 
requested, and even enclosed a strong 
letter of recommendation from her 
teacher. You would suppose that she 
would without doubt secure the po- 
sition. 

But if you could have seen the 
letter! Hastily scrawled with lead 
pencil, on rough, discolored tablet 
paper, folded crooked and aiter no 
rule ever given by text book or 
teacher; several words mis-spelled, 
an occasional period the only visible 
punctuation mark, no attention paid 
to paragraphing, several capitais used 
where they should not have been, 
and omitted where they should be, 
the letter slanting sharply upward 
from left to right, and signed ‘‘re- 


spectively yours,’’ with ‘‘Mary”’ on 
one line and ‘‘Jones”’ on the other, 
it would have made you doubt the 
girls claim that she had spent two 
years at a high school. Another let- 
ter contained practically the same 
subject matter and the references 
and recommendations were just as 
convincing, but what a_ difference 
otherwise. The second letter was 
neatly written and folded. It was on 
plain stationery of a fairly good 


quality, and rules for spel ie 1g, punc- 


tuation and paragraphs were ob- 
served. The letter was s Reon 


“Respectfully yours, 
Sailie Smith.” 
After reading the two letters the 
Iman did not hesitate a moment in 
giving the place to “Sallie Smith” iu- 





stead of ‘“Mary Jones.’’ When asked 
for his reason (although it was plain 
enough), he replied: 

“A girl of 18 who h spent 
two years in high school and 
who writes such a poor letter 
must be very stupid, or en 
more careless; and I do not care 


to entrust 





important matters 10 

fer hands. If she is stupid she 
ould not know how to 
cut instructions,much less 





© Operations of others. f sh 
careless she would neglect t] 
£reat 


415 





care necessary in attend- 
ing to details of canning, might 
mperil the health and very lives 
people who may consume 
the ined goods. Furthermore, 
s m working to make a 
Teputation for my canned goods 
] nnot afford to have them at- 
t to by careless or incom- 
pe t hands.”’ 
The letter from Sallie Jones shows 
that she is both careful and com- 
Petent 











It was then that the sentence from 
Reed & Kellogg’s Language Book en- 
tered my mind, ‘‘Your writing that 
letter so neatly secured you the po- 
sition.” 

Now the rules for letter writing 


are few, easily learned and easily 
applied. They are laid down even 
in the elementary language books 


and repeated in the most advanced 
text books on the subject. Most of | 
us know them theoretically, but we 
have really not learned them until 
they are put into practice and have 
become so staunch a habit that we 
use them without thinking. Any 
boy or girl may even without the 
aid of a teacher, learn them in this 
way, and if I were a girl (or a boy), 
I would not let another new moon 
find me without this very necessary 
accomplishment. 

Letter writing is said to be a lost 
art, because the day of voluminous | 
espistles has been followed by the 
era of post-cards, telephones, tele- | 
graphs and newspapers, and I am | 
not advising the average boy or girl | 
to spend very much time in practic- 
ing the old-fashioned form of letter 
writing, but I do believe it is neces- 
sary for every one to learn the ordi- | 
nary social and business forms and 
to be able to put this into practice 
when it becomes necessary to com- |} 
municate with others. | 

A letter neatly and correctly writ- | 
ten and addressed is an evidence of 
self respect on the part of the writer 
and of the respect he should show 








NEW BASEGALL GRAND STAND - 
POLO GROUNDS NEW YORK 
COVERED WITH 100,000 3Q.FT. 
JM ASBESTOS. = 


The Largest Baseball Buildings 
in America are Covered with 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


The importance of jive-froof construction was so vividly 
demonstrated to the owners of the baseball grandstand at the 
Polo Grounds in New York by the disastrous fire which de- 
stroyed their $200,000.00 structure last year that they decided 
to take no chances of a repetition. They therefore built the 
new grandstand, shown above, of materials approved by the 
highest authorities on fire-proof construction—steel, concrete 
and J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

Being made from Asbestos rock fibres and Trinidad Lake Asphalt, 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is a// mineral all the way through—nothing in 
it to rust, melt, crack or deteriorate with age. It will ordinarily last 
as long as the building it covers. 

And it is the cheapest-per-year roofing because it is the only ready- 
to-lay roofing which never needs coating. Its first cost is the only cost. 

The grandstands and pavilions at Cleveland, Detroit, Wash- 
ington and Toronto are also covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. And 
the new grandstand and pavilion now being built at American League 
Park, Boston, will be covered with this practically indestructible roofing. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for any type of building, anywhere. Sold by 
most hardware and lumber dealers—or shipped direct from our nearest branch where 
we have no dealer. 


Write for free sample of the curious Asbestos Rock from which this roofing is 
made and illustrated Book No. 124. Address nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos e ESTOS Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 

aa Mame Prodeae @38e5 Electrical Supplies, ca. 
Chicago _— Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee lew Yor Pag gion og San Francisco 
Dallas Kansas City Minneapclis Om 


t. Lou 
For Canada:-THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS. MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg. Man. Vancouver, B.C. 


Baltimore 


1582 








to the one who is to receive the let- 
ter. In our absence we are judged 
by our letters, and the excuse that 
we make to ourselves ‘‘that we know 





better’? has no weight with others. 
In fact, it is but adding ‘‘insult to 
injury” since it is an evidence of | 


disregard for the opinion of the one | 
who reads the letter. 

To every country girl or boy under 
18 years of age, who will write me a 


ica, Electricit hanics, Athlet- 
"7 —— a aa ino 4 1¢s., Photography Carpentry, 
correct letter, telling in about 100 Stamps and Coins. A new handsome cover in colors 
words whether he intends to continue |] cach month. Beautifully illustrated throughout. 
t ive 7 ¢ vhv wi SPECIAL OFFER!—For only 50c. we will send you 
to live on the farm and why, I vill The Boys’ Magazine for 6 months, and a copy of the 
send a manilla-covered copy of ‘‘Lit- most useful and practical book you ever read, “Fifty 
tle Classics;’’ and with the consent Ways. Vor Boys to Varn Money, and <his' splenic 
baseball glove. This glove is made by one of the fore- 


of The Progressive Farmer, will pub- | 
lish a list of all successful ones. Send 
these letters to me at Jackson, Miss., 
before August 1, 1912. 





860 Main St., 


Make Your Boy Happy 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You 
him a greater pleasure or a stronger influence 


WALTER A. 


one of the ablest 


could not give 
for good. 


CAMP, 


American writers and acknowledged to be the 


foremost authority on Athletics, edits 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, fasci- 
nating stories and instructive ar- 
ticles all of intense interest to 
every live boy. Departments de- 


voted to The Boy Scouts of Amer- 











most American manufacturers, of the finest tan leather, , 
felt-padded, web thumb and deep pocket 

Send in your order to-day. Your subscription will 
be entered at once and the book and baseba!] glove will 
be sent you by return mail. Satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 


SMETHPORT, PA. The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 10c¢ a copy. 








The Spread of cies Govern- 





ment. 


HE World’s Work calls attention 

to the great progress that has 
been made in republican government 
during the last half-century. Fifty 
years ago Switzerland was practically | 
the only republic in Europe. In Af- 
rica there were only the Boer repub- 
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want to help you get 
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her’s paper for 
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a sample copy and 
Progressive Farmer 


go and get one ye 
to subscribe for as year—pr 

Send his subscription and 
months’ subscription to the Boys’ 
your trouble. 


is we will 


Magazine 
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above, 
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two yearly renewals and it will count the same as one new. 


ou want the mit right now. Address, 




































lics and Liberia. In Asia none. In PREMIUM DEPARTMENT THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
America alone republicanism flour- |} RALEIGH, N. C. 
ished, but here Brazil still had an | 
emperor and imperial France was | 
‘a ; ‘4 i To | 
engaged in overthrowing the Mex-| | THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR 
ican republic. 
: . } ir Ts Sows all kinds of guano in furrow, mixing it with the soil at the 
Now look on the map of to-day, es ~~ oN same time. Applies guane as side dressing, cultivating at the 
Br 4 A he i > same time. Any er all hoes may be detached or adjusted for 
France, Portugal and Switzerland om cultivating rows of various widthe 
are conspicuous on the European . | THE 4 f Pee, eee cnteatiae 
continent. France and _ Portugal OAKS 7 G : C ity s 100 te 
a o z , 100€ apacity. — Sows ) 
have the lion’s share of Africa. The 2,000 Mien : 4 Built of 
Chinese Republic and the French be “ Beeson rie mere y a — i 
Yon ~ an aurapd , yreaKk OT 
posessions take up a large part of 1 ew sat out of ord juaranteed to 
A sis And America is all republic } Pee | be the best implem fe a — 
( tha fk | at any pri V t for fu par 
except Canada, the Guineas and a Le Pans oiiATa and Ss] t or cash 
few small islands. Or to put it other- = Za price. 
wise, the area under republi on- ' \R THE OAKS MANUFACTURING 
trol in 1862 amounted to about &,-; | ‘ “ee, COMPANY,.,. NEW BERN, N. C 
000,000 square miles In 1912 it I 
amounted to more than 22,000,000 IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISE 1T 
square miles, an increase in territory THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER SURE IT WILL YOu BB- 
of about 175 per cent in 50 years. c 





AUSE IT PAYS SO 


MANY OTHER FARMERS. 















Here is the only watch made in 
America that cannot be sold by mail. 
Wesell the South Bend Watchthrough 
jewelers only. For only jewelers are 
capable of giving a watch regulation 
to the buyer’s personality. That is 
necessary to every good watch. 
Watches run differently for different 
people. If you ride a great dealina 
motor car, a jolting farm wagon or 
on railroad trains, or if you stoop 
over much at your work, your watch 
is affected and should be reguiated to 
offset the conditions. Only an expert 
jeweler can so regulate it. 

There are hundreds of watches that 
don’t keep good time in your neigh- 
borhood. You never heard of a South 
Bend that doesn’t. That’s because 
every South Bend is vegulated to the 
buyer’s personality, just as we’ve ex- 


plained above. 
~South Renc 
————t Watch 

No mail order watch gets such care- 
ful regulation. No other watchof any 
kind gets as good regulation, for no 
other is regarded by jewelersas South- 
Bend-Jewelers regardthe South Bend. 
These men take pride in their work 
on these watches. Eachisan expert, 
for we will sell only to experts. 

Thus, when you buy a South Bend 
Watch, you are buying more than 
merely ‘ ‘a watch.’’ You are buying 
an ‘‘accurate time service’’ that will 
last for years. 

If that’s what you want, get a South 
Bend and have it 
) regulated to your 
personality by an 
expert South- 
Bend-Jeweler. 

Write us now for 
free book, ow 
Good Watches Are 


Made.” It tells all 
about watches. 




































































The Only Watch 
Sold Only by Jewelers 
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The Most Wonderful Watch 
in the World 


Every South Bend Watch is six months 
in the course of construction and often 
six months more under factory regulation. 

Each is tnspected 411 times in the proc- 
esses and each must run ina test—and 
run accurately — for 700 hours before it 
is deemed good enough for the name 

“South Bend 

It is this precaution ‘and care in the 
making that gives jewelers a watch that 
they can regulate perfectly. Here is a 
letter from one of these jewelers: 


SoutH Benp WatcH CoMPaNyY, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: We all like flattery, but_es- 
pecially do we like genuine praise. We 
want to praise you a littleon your watches. 

Out of all the South Bend Watches we 
have sold, we have had less trouble with 
them than any other watch we have ever 

sold. We have sold quite a bunch of them 
this last fall and after a month's — 
the greatest variation we have notice 
has been two minutes. Some have run as 
close as ten seconds. We sell no other 
Band whep it is possible to sell a South 











THE : SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 5 Paimer Street, South Bend, ~~ 























Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 




























ship it 


gave you $10 to $25 mi 


mail ER bi 


y DO N 


paco ND “yes Logg Sana 
be closed out at o 






a) O00 NOT WAIT but write toda: 
WF interesting matter and useful information. 


S10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


hb prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent de, 
NS allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bi 
eps one regardless of price, or if for any reason wpaterer you 

back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 
gave you$ro to$2s middlemen’s- 


emen’s profit on every 
Pugcwte-E root tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
EN ts” WANT TED": grade m 


and =. = he ae and Mberal terms. 
H PA own name plate at double our prices. 
ry ensted number taken in trade by our Cheage retail stores will 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 


for our Large Catalogue t 
It only costs a postal to pA, preme o Bh Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. P-187 


We will ship you @ 
“RANGER’ BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 

eposit in advance, and 
If 4 does not suit you in 
cle than you a get 
o not wish to keep it, 


We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factorp 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
bicycle. Highest grade models with 








odels at unheard of low prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sam) 
49r2 Mae an Bicycle furnished by us. You will 


j RIDER A at EN TS WAN ITE ED : and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
i give on LST md 1918 fe semete going to your town. Write at 


once for our special offer. 


e or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive ourcatalogue 


BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles undes 
Orders filled the day received, 


hh. Descriptive bargain list mailed fr 

tear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, coclomes ess, parts, repairs 

andev erything inthe bicycle line at half usual prices. 
str: and ¢ a great fund of 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Republic Ornamental Fence 
combines beauty and utility. 
Never sags or bulges, many 
beautiful patterns. Easily put 
up. Also fullline Higb Car- 
bon, tubular steel Farm Gates. 
Secure Free Catalog. 
Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
R. St. North Chicago, Iil. 
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There is no such thing as success in a bad 
business.—Elbert Hubbard. 



















GIVE AUTOMATIC FREE | 
uU 

STROPPE rn FREE 

Similar stroppers sell for 

$3.00. You should have no 

trouble giving it away 

with every sale of Tungsten Steel Razor. A shaving 

ombination guaranteed for life. Stropper puts edge 

yn any style or make of razor and sharpens ail safety 

razor blades. Just what every man wants. You make 

08c profit on every sale. Field of Tex. sold 12 first 

day out. Write at once for free outfit to workers. 

Thomas Stropper Co., 56855 Barny St., Dayton, O. 
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DAVID, THE SHEPHERD LAD, TO SAUL, THE KING. 





O 


Oh, the wild joys of living! 


H, OUR manhood’s prime vigor! 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing or sinew 


No spirit feels waste, 
unbraced. 


The leaping from rock to rock, 


The strong rending of boughs from the fir trees, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 


And the meal—the rich 


dates yellowed over 


with gold-dust divine 


And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine— 
And the sleep in the dried river channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! 


All the heart and the soul and the 


Has thou loved the white locks of thy 


guard 


How fit to employ 
senses forever in joy 


father, whose sword thou didst 


When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for glorious reward? 
Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as men sung 


The low song of the nearly departed, 
Joining in while it could to the witness, 


I have lived, 


rest. 


And thy brothers, the help and the contest, 


Such result as from seething grape 


And the friends of thy boyhood—that boyhood of 


Present promise and wealth of the 
Till lo! 
And all gifts, 


and hear her faint tongue 
‘Let one more attest, 


seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and all was for best.’ 
Then they sung through their tears in strong triumph, 


not much, but the 


the working whence grew 
bundles, the spirit strained true; 
wonder and hope— 
future beyond the eye’s scope— 


thou art grown to a monarch; a people is thine; 
which the world offers singly, 
On one head, all the beauty and strength, 


on one head combine! 
love and rage (like the throa 


That a-work in the rock, helps its labor and lets the gold go), 
High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning them—all 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature—King Saul! 


—From Robert Browning’s ‘‘Saul.” 








A TRIP TO “THE LAND OF THE SKY”. 





How One Farm Family Took a 


Vacation and How It: Was En- 


joyed—A Few Suggestions to Other Readers Who Need Change 


and Rest. 





By Mrs. Lilian Smith, Conover,’ N. C. 


going to tell you about a trip 

to the mountains of western 
North Carolina, which my husband 
and I took last summer together 
with some friends. 

We have two small children, one 
six and the other two years old. Ow- 
ing to the kindness of their grand- 
mother, we were able to leave them 
with her. The horses that we did 
not need on the trip were left with 
my husband’s brother, leaving feed 
for them, which cost us only return 
favors in season. The cattle, pigs 
and chickens, a neighbor attended to 
for 50 cents a week. Everything 
disposed of, we began to pack our 
provisions and a few necessities in 
the way of clothing. On Monday 
morning bright and early we were 
ready for our trip. There were six 
in the party, and with our three- 
seated hack packed to overflowing, 
we may have looked like a crowd of 
gypsies. Our frying-pan, wash-pan, 
bucket and pots we tied on some- 
where beneath the hack, while spaces 
under the seats were filled with box- 
es of provisions, six big, juicy water- 
melons being included for the bill of 
fare. We also took some bedding in 
case we should have trouble in get- 
ting enough beds for all. Shelled 
corn and oats were taken for the 
mules. 

We left Conover at seven o’clock 
and by one o’clock we were at Lenoir. 
Here we ate dinner and, fed, having 
no trouble to get hay from a stable. 
After resting one hour, we drove 
on and by evening we reached a 
house whera we spent the night. 
They gave us two beds for the ac- 
|} commodation of the women, while 
the men made beds in the barn on 
thejhay with the aid of our bedding. 

us far we had to contend with 

ust, and the many carriages and 
itomobiles coming down the moun- 
thin raised a cloud of dust that al- 
most smothered us. But in the even- 


[= a@ young farmer’s wife and am 


ing there came a shower which 
cooled the air, settled the dust and 
made everything delightful for the 
new start the next morning. Wea 
were ready to leave by 6 o’clock, and 
after an hour’s drive, we stopped to 
cook breakfast. This was our first 
warm meal, which consisted of corn, 
fried ham and eggs, coffee, milk, 
bread, butter and jelly. By this 
time we were enjoying the fine 
mountain breezes and the grand 
scenery. 

By four o’clock we reached Blowing 
Rock. Here we found other campers 
who had come in covered wagons and 
surreys, enjoying a week of two of 
camp life; and by the appearance 
of their well-filled chicken Coops, 
they were not yet ready to return. 
We walked out on the Rock and 
found the scenery far beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of. Luckily it 
was a clear day and the view was 
grand. The village of Blowing Rock 
is a quiet little place, the ideal rest- 
ing place for the pleasure seekers. 

After stopping a short time in the 
village, we traveled on until night- 
fall again forced us to look for 4 
place of shelter. We were not long 
in finding a nice place and kind peo- 
ple. We again enjoyed a good night’s 
rest and were ready to start early 
next morning. 

From all appearances, these good 
mountain people are thrifty and in 
good circumstances, being exception- 
ally kind to strangers. Judging by 
the neat little churches nestled here 
and there among the hills, they are 
also a church-going people. These 
houses of worship, though small, are 
nicely painted and have other indi- 
cations of being well cared for. One 
odd little chapel was built of logs 
with the spaces filled with mortar, 
but not presenting an unpleasant ap- 
pearance. Schoolhouses, too, were 
dotted one after another along our 
winding road. Not the old-fashion- 
ed, unpainted ones, but modero 
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May 11, 1912.) 


Saturday. 
puildings which are a credit to any 
community. 

We had 
of Grandfather 
road 


arrived at the foot 
Mountain. We left 
the main and drove the hack 
upward as far as seemed advisable, 
gince the road was full of rocks. We 
girls decided to mount the backs of 
hile the men guided them 
as since we 
were not expert riders. Finally we 
could go no farther on mule-back, so 
we hitched the animals to the trees 
and the rest of the way we had to 
make on ‘all-fours’” almost. Such 
climbing we had never done before, 
and such puffing by the weaker sex, 
amid the laughter of their ‘“‘liege 
lords.” But at last we reached the 
top of dear old Grandfather and we 
certainly were ready to rest on the 
green moss that grew on the rocks. 
We had not seen the sun all day and 
py this time the fog was coming 
and going in clouds. We were in- 
deed up above the clouds, so very 


now 


the mule s \ 


carefully as possible, 


high, it seemed as if we were above 
everything else in the world. We 
could see no peak any higher, and 


everything below was tree tops and 
deep ravines. This view was, to me, 
the most beautiful of all, in spite of 
the rising mist. Here we met a party 
of four, two ladies and two gentle- 
men, the former being fully as fa- 
tigued as we were. But we laughed 
tired thoughts away and after resting 
about an hour, we were ready for 
the descent. On the way down, the 
men found a valuable bee tree, which 
they determined to rob. We coaxed 
and pleaded for the little workers, 
and still more for our own safety, 
for had a bee come buzzing about 
our ears, our necks might have been 
in danger on those sharp rocks. Who 
could stand still with a bee entangled 
in one’s hair? But our pleadings 
were in vain; for they set to work 
with might and main to get the old 
tree down, boasting all the while of 
the nice honey we should have for 
the rest of our meals, and charging 
us to have our hats ready to carry 
the prize. When at last the tree 
came down, thay found, to their 
great chagrin, a yellow jacket’s nest, 
so the joke was turned on them. 
We traveled on till it began to 


grow dark, but we could find no 
place to stop for the night. Finally 
we came in sight of a blacksmith 


shop, then a small church. Here 
we stopped, bent on staying in one 
of the two While we were discus- 
sing the situation, a man drove up 
who proved to be the pastor of the 
church. He gave us permission to 
stay here, so we built our fire by the 
road and cooked our supper. We al- 
ways cooked supper and breakfast, 
but ate a cold dinner, while about 10 
o'clock we had one of those big, juicy 


watermelons, as there was one for 


€ach day. We made our beds on 
th ¢ . a | + 

he floor with the lap-robes and com- 
torts. It was a little different from 


the feathers we had slept on the 
other two nights, but we were too 
red to and went to 
1ad been in our cwn 


think of 
) ‘2 
Seep as if we } 


that 


omfortable beds: and the next 
morning we did not know the diff- 
erence ] he morning it was rain- 
ng and € ould not travel, so we 
Played games and one of the party 
ead tO us from a jollv book we had 


\bout nine o'clock 


the rain ceased, so we packed up 
nd got started We reached a bark 
Louse about noon, and stopped there 
© €at our dinne This house was 


4therboarded entire ly with bark. 


We fou d that this house was owned 
bY ¢ ealthy man from the North, 
i S} While there each sum- 
mer \ net a party of six young 
me] I ere, from all appearances, 
‘ = In as wel as We 
n } e found lodging. The 
e i an of the house let us 
SO} stove and a right good 
Suppe € had, consisting of beans, 
1 be h we had canned in 





€ made gravy to our 
oes, jelly and 


ad toma 








H, God. 


our souls a chance to grow.” 


Union, striking for a living wage. 


a chance to grow.” 


on the health of the farmer’s wife. 


she is idling. 


than the loss of her health. 


to everything. 


waiting. 
while. 








You who are generous, who said, 
Your children, humbly beseech you to grant that we may receive enough 
wages to clothe and feed our bodies, and just a little leisure, oh, 


This is a part of the prayer of the girls of the Kalamazoo Corset Makers’ 


From the farmers’ wives who this year, 
burdens and responsibilities of the farm, may this petition also come altered 
o, “May we see the necessity of just a little leisure, oh Lord, to give our souls 


The health and happiness of the farm family depends in a large measure 
She should plan how best to conserve 
her time and energy, how to save time by taking time to rest, how to make use 
of mechanical aids in the kitchen, and above all, how to eliminate the unneces- 
saries, and thus get a little leisure for the growth of the soul, her real self. 

The farmer’s wife must rid herself of the notion that when she rests, 
The fact is that the prosperity of the farmer is laryely in the 
hands of his wife, and no loss which may come to him could be more disastrous 
She might have had vigor of body and mind if 
she had cared for herself half as well as she cared for her cows. 

Everyone should take a few minutes for self-cultivation each day. 
now, before the busy season is on us, and keep it up. The end comes so soon 
Before long we may be saying with Darrow: 
have been planning and hoping and thinking and dreaming and loitering and 

All my life I have been getting ready to begin to do something worth 
I have been waiting for the summer and waiting for the * 
been waiting for the winter and waiting for the spring ; 
and waiting for the morning ; waiting and dawdling and dreaming, until the 
day is almost spent and the twilight close at hand ”—Wallace’s Farmer. 


JUST A LITTLE LEISURE. 


‘Ask and ye shall receive,’ we, 


Lord, to give 


as always, will carry half the 


Begin 


“All my life I 


1, 2 nave 
waiting for the night 








other things. We were ready to 
start a little after daylight next 
morning, as we wanted to reach 
home that night. 

Thus ended our trip to ‘‘The Land 
of the Sky.”’ It did not cost us 
much, either. Having enough pro- 
visions for ourselves, we did not buy 
anything except a little milk, and hay 
for the horses. The whole cost, in- 
cluding toll gate charges, was not 
more than 75 cents a day for the 
crowd. My husband and I were glad 
to get back to the children and we 
were ready to take up our duties 
again with renewed strength and 
lighter spirits. We found things at 
home just as we had left them, be- 
ing none the worse for our absence. 


A WOMAN'S CRITICISMS. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





HE worst thing about the farm- 

ers is that they won’t stick to 
one another. They are always talk- 
ing about what they are going to 
do, but they don’t do it. They com- 
mence talking when they get their 
crops laid-by, those that lay their 
crops by; some of them don’t get 
through work, they just quit and 
that is a great. mistake. They still 
talk of what they are going to do, 
but when the new year comes in they 
start the same old way and bite a 


larger bite than they can chew and 
plant more cotton than corn, and 
that is just the reason there are so 
many poor farmers in the world. 


They try to raise cotton to buy meat, 
lard, and everything 
they have to eat. farm- 
ers have a few pigs in a dry lot; 
some have a dozen or more and half 
feed them and at the end of a year 
it will take half of the dozen to make 
one as large as it ought to be, and it 
wouldn't take half the feed to raise 


molasses, sugar 


Some of the 


two or four hogs and then have 
plenty at home and some to sell to 
buy sugar and coffee, if they were 


attended to right. 
to make 
make out until credit 


they go to town aft- 


It looks like some just try 
enough to 


opens, and here 





er flour, molasses, coffee, a little rice 
and a little sugar and box of 
snuff, ete., and come back at night 


and say, ‘‘Now, old woman, try to 
make this last till crops are started, 


anyhow,” and wife has to pinch on 


that as long as she can and here 
they are again with an empty wagon, 
when if they would nly try they 
could carry something to sell to 


bring back these things they buy 
on the credit. Then they could plant 
a little cotton and plenty of corn, 
potatoes, molasses, goobers and have 
grazing for their hogs. 

Last year I purchased a few nice 
Rhode Island Reds, one cockerel and 
four hens. I raised 51 chickens and 
sold $6 worth of eggs and in the 
spring I sold $13 worth of chickens 
in one day, besides some I had sold 
before. I kept one cock and 12 hens 
and ordered some Black Minorcas 
and I have raised a few black ones 
for sale and a few Reds and a few 
of the Buff Orpingtons. I have three 
yards. I am going into poultry rais- 
ingi another year. 

Dear lady readers, I can see our 
faults as well as I can our husbands’ 
in farming The style of dressmak- 
ing now is a shame. I don’t follow 
some of the ways the ladies are mak- 
ing dresses now, for I do think it isa 
shame. Let us try in every way we 
ean save to help our husbands, but 
stay out of the field. There are so 
many ways we can help without field 
work, if we would tend to our chick- 
ens, gardens and other 
and save every way, then we have 
done our part, besides, tending to 
six or seven little ones. When night 
comes we are as tired as our hus- 
bands, but still our work is not done. 
After we lie down we think over 
our days work and there is always 
something we have left undone. 

MRS. OLA OLIVER. 

Duck Hill, Miss. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 487, “Cheese 
and Its Economical Uses in the Diet,” 
has just been the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and can be had free by addressing 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The bulletin tells of 
the different kinds of 


issued by 


cheese used, 
cooking and for 
cheese at nena: and 
information as to 
value and 


gives directions for 
the making of 
contains valuable 
the nutritive 
of cheese. 


digestibility 








hoss, an’ three 


outh’s Companion. 








housework | 


(9) 5929 


you only knew 
what splendid 
music the 


Victor 


brings into your 
home, you wouldn’t 
be without one for 
a single day. 

There is a Victor dealer 
right in your neighbor- 
hood who will gladly play 
your favorite music. Write 
us today for his name and 
addressand we'llalsosend 
you complete catalogs of 
the Victor ($10 to $100) 
and the Victor-Victrola 
($15 to $200). Easyterms 
can be arranged with the 
dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
44th and Cooper Sts. 
Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montrea} i 
Sanadian Distributors 
Always use. 
Victor Rec- 
ords Ri ayed 
with Victor 
Needles—there 
is no other way 
to get the un- 
equaled Victor 











Sent On A 


Capris Year’s Trial 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


Don’t buy hastily—inetst that the maker pr prove ve his 











instrument and you will know whether it will please 


you and is all the 
seller claimed. 
Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid {f desired) to 
demonstrate 
quality without 
obligating prospec- 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
on a binding baste 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 
in any way unsatia- 
factory, the instru- 
ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within @ year, ree 
funding all pur 
chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the: the Cornish “Year's s Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone. 

Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranteed for 2 years. 


You Choose Your Own Terms : 
Cash or Credit from One to Qin ” 
Four Years — As You Like. wii 


Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very lMberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 
gans. You should have bhts 
beautifully illustrated book, 
whether you buy or not. 


Washi 7 
Cornish Co., »Nstieres. Se s.. 


New, easy. 

















WITHOUT 
A FIRE 





ped 
ays, °° 6 oul in’ i think of iron- 
iss without it 


Improved Monitor Sad Iron 


Heating. Not Sold in Stores. 
Strong, lisht, handsome--durable, Easy 
ito operate; heat We sgulated instantly: no dirt—no od 
ANTED-- AGE SALESMEN, MANAGERS, 
$10. to $20.00 a day. No experience 
required. Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., , 
cleared ove r$5, OOO in lyr, Trimme 
Ill., writes. ‘Sold 12 in ‘10 hours,” 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14.00 in 
half day. Send for big, colored 
circular, full size and interior 
view of Iron. Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory. 
Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
T.otus Bldg. Memphis, Tenn, 

















placed anywhere, ate 
tracts and kills all 
tes. Clean, orna- 


DAISY FL LY KILLE 






l, convenient, 
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A WORD OF PRAISE FROM ONE 
WHO KNOWS. 


see a great many a icultural papers 


v home departn 








irs IS one of t 
r received. 
MRS. MABEL BATES WILLIAMS 
Se etary-Treasurer International Farm Wo- 
nan’s Press Association, Den . Colo 
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HERE is considerable testimony whi indi- 

cates that ditches not more than si feet 
deep can be dug with dynamite much more cheap- 
ly than in any other way. This may not be true 
ip all cases, but certainly is in stumpy or rock 
lands. All whe ave ditches to dig should inves- 
tigate dynamite and its possibilities 








R. George Burkett, of Friley, Miss., 

that instead of all the prizes in the ¢ 
cotton clubs being given for the best yi 
these crops from one acre, that some prizes be 
offered for the best results from a three-year ro- 
tation on the acre, that all the crops raised 
counted and prizes awarded on this basis This 
is not a bad idea at all and we commend it ta ad 
Demonstration friends for consideration 





HE vacation story which we are publishing 

this week is interesting as a true story, but 
we publish it because of its suggestions Farm 
folks need vacations just as much as anyone and 
they can have them, too, often at small cost i 
little real loss of time. We shall follow this 
other vacation experiences from time to time 
‘we trust that many readers will begin plan: 
now for a little outing or recreation this summer 





ONSERVATION of the forests in the Appala- 

chians and on the far-off slopes of the Rock- 
ies might not have prevented the floods in the 
Mississippi this spring, but it cert y 
would have lessened the damage done by them 
It is getting high time for the American 
to realize that the matter of forest protection, the 
storage of flood waters and the prevention of 
erosion are not only matters of local interest, but 
of vital concern to every citizen. The Ohio and 
its tributaries carry the soil of the Central and 
South Central States down to fill up the bed o 
the Mississippi and thus make it harder for the 
people who | its banks to escape the 
effects of heavy freshets. The 
mountain rs land adds to the troubles of 
the farmers in the river bottoms, and there is no 
escaping fra1 We must stop soil waste and 
destruction. 


Valley 








along 


washing of the 





OW here is a letter from Col. I 
Cornelia, Ga., and it is the sort of letter 
that fairly 1akes one’s mouth water He says 


“In Marct we have pie plant; no 
April, currants and gooseberries; in Ma 
our loaded cherry trees promise us r 
pie and cherry bounce; in June and iatter 








part of May strawberries and late June ap- 
ples From then on the various varieties of 
fruit. We also have in our garden that 

dig in January, February and March, vege- 
table oysters, parsnips, carrots and late cab- 
bages. Thus with a little forethoug! we 


can beat the world at a properly dieted table 
here in our Southland.” 
True enough. And nearly every other farmer 
could have these things. Yet, the most of 
them do not. Can any one tell us wh 





if IS AN excellent point that a friend makes— 
n 


amely that hile the sinking of the “Titan 
has aroused orld-wide interest and grief, man 
citizens, evs in our Legislatures, refuse 
do anything about the 


those 


death-loss 


vastly greater 


from preventable diseases which every State suf- 
fers every year he thousands and thousands 


needless deaths from consumption, typhoid fey 


malaria, hookworm disease, and num 








preventab! ause 4 State which allows 
diseases to ¢ on killing its citizens ur ! 
when its citizens are too ignorant to realize the 
facts, is af east guilty of hor i 

people of a Stat vho allow constant daily and 
hourly killing boys and girls, men and ymen 
from su ventable diseases, when they know 








iat it could be largely prevented by promoting 














pub ait work in States, counties and muni- 
( ilities tl not in a real sense guil of 
| : td » Sadness that \ record tt death 

M Ww > hall of the Advertising De- 
I nent of The Progr Farmer. Graduating 
vi distinction at Wake Forest College in 1919. 
hi »diately began work with us, and had en- 
dea to every one connected with the 





paper by his noble character, his unfailing devo- 


work 


tio $ and his purity of life In his 
death, The Progressive Farmer lost one of the 
me Ss hole-heartedly interested in making 


the paper “bigger and better all the time’; and 


in his death, too, typhoid fever has added another 
bright name to its long list of victims. Always 


interested in the welfare of others, we are sure 
our dead friend would not have us do otherwise 





than use the occasion to suggest the need of 
greate ) and personal efforts against this 
dread 4 Every doctor in the South should 
equip f to give typhoid vaccination, and no 
or \ has not already had the disease should 


fail to take this marvelously successful preventive. 


Robert Browning, the Poet of Optimism. 





BROWNING, the great English poet, 
the centennial of whose birth is celebrated 
this week, is probably more distinctly than 


her great singer the world has known, a 





1ism. Every phase of this life and 





the life to come he approached 


buoyant faith 


with the most 
and courage. There is a tonic oual- 
In him a heartening, inspirit- 
nergizing a de- 


gree of perfection as marked as is the perfection 


hopefulness reaches 


ne and e 


pessimism in Omar Khayyam. 


‘inting this month a few specimens 





s best work. The selections we have 


taken for publication were made without thought 
of the running through them, having re- 





gard only to their literary quality and their popu- 
was inevitable that we should notice, 


after getting them together, that through each 


of them runs the clear note of abounding faith 


out in the famous couplet in ‘Pippa 





‘God's in His Heaven, 
All's right with the world.’ 


In t poem we are printing this week the 
V i, pulsing joy of vigorous youth and manhood 


is celebrated; but old age was no less beautiful 





fo 3rowning, as is evidenced in the quotation 
fro Ben Ezra,’ extracts from which we 
shall next week: 

“Grow old along with me 

The best is yet to be.” 

Nor did his optimism desert him when he came 

to tl of death itself. In “Evelyn Hope: he 
takes ti sting even from untimely death by his 


belief that a frienship, however incomplete on 


ea! will find its full perfection in the rich 


ile in the ‘‘Epilogue to Asoiando,”’ 


he presents the keen joy of growing and going 
f t t ample life beyond the earth 
forward, breast and back as either 
should be 


—fight on, fare 





hrive! cry ‘Speed 


ere as here!’ ”’ 





Perhaps no other writer has ever expressed so 


Christian faith in the hereafter. 





To B ig, Heaven was a place not merely 
uv > supremest happiness would be realized, 
but also where one’s noblest dreams would be 
achieved, one’s most heroic ambitions come to 
) one’s sublimest ideals be wrought 
0 That “All we have willed or hoped or 
dreat i of good shall exist’? was with him not 
I in Opinion, but a conviction; and the three 
Abt Volger.’’ which we shall print 
ne ek, express Browning's faith in this res- 
D 
Ji s nul s naught, is silence imply- 
> s 1 
Vi is good shall be good, with, for evil 
3 h good more 
‘ t t broken arc; in the heaven 
1 pund 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cotton Follies and the Millions 
They Have Cost Us. 


Three 


‘ON, selling last fall for eight o 


Line 
Cc Ss a pound—before it was kno just 

h a vhopper’’ the crop was now 
selling for eleven cents (nearly twelve) And 
this, despite the fact that the official statistics 


now show that the crop was over 16,000.000 


bales—bigger than anybody dared predict in the 
beginning 
The advance has come 


of the 


after the great bulk 
crop has passed out of the hands of the 
men whose sweat and labor brought it into be- 
ing Millions and tens of millions of dollars that 
should have gone to enrich the plain farmers of 
the South have gone into the hands of specula- 
tors, merchants and cotton buyers. 

But for last fall’s stampede to sell—the whole- 
sale flooding of an already satisfied market—the 
farmers might have gotten eleven cents last fall 
as easily as the speculator gets it now. 

It was a risk to take, because as Henry Grady 
said, “Cotton is a darn fool,’ but The Progres- 
sive Farmer did take the risk of continually 
: hold for better prices. We 


urging farmers to 
predicted that cotton 


would be twelve cents by 
spring, and if the crop had been no bigger than 
conditions then indicated, it would have gone to 
twelve before now. Even with a 16,0006,000-bale 
crop, it is nearly twelve. 
followed The 
fusing to be frightened by the declining market or 
by eight- and profited 


And our readers who 
Progressive Farmer’s counsel, re- 
have 


nine-cent offers 


notably 

The big lesson that seems to stand out is the 
need of warehousing and gradual marketing— 
putting the crop on the market through a period 
of twelve months instead of a period of three. 
“The of his hire,” and this 


spring’s advance should have gone to those who 


laborer is worthy 
earned the wealth, not to those who merely traf- 
ficked in it. 

Another big lesson is the need of making mer- 
chants’ bills, and fertilizer bills—-where one is 
unable to pay cash—payable through a period of 
several months instead of having all debts fall 
due just as the marketing season is at its height. 
Better yet would be the refusal to pay exorbitant 
“time prices’? and the substitution of cash pay- 
ments, even where one must borrow the money 
While not all 


farmers are able to effect this reform, it is likely 


and pay 6 to & per cent interest. 


that of the farmers-unable to pay cash, five to 


ten could borrow on notes for everyone who 


now makes use of the opportunity. 
if. 


Another cotton subject well worth a paragraph 


is the failure to pick promptly. Two or three 


million bales—we believe we might safely say 

were stiil in the fields ungathered when the time 
came for planting this year’s crop. in some 
cases there was sufficient reason for this, Dut in 
the majority of cases we believe the condition 
was inexcusable. The folly of hoeing and plowing 
cotton through the shimmering sun and reeking 
sweat of June, July and August, and then allow- 
ing half the value and all the profit to ooze away 
through failure to gather promptly such a situ- 
ation is indeed a rebuke to our Southern thrift 
The 


and was reared upon a cotton farm—in fact, we 


and intelligence. writer is Southern-born 


worked in a cotton field the day before we begat 


work on The Progressive Farmer—but we are 


bound to admit that if thrifty New England 
Yankees had had such a crop, this spring would 
not have found one bale unpicked where it has 


now found ten in most cases there were plenty 
of warm winter days when picking could have 
been done, if the matter had only been ea BUY 
attempted The writer one December, we may 
remark in passing, earned the money to pas his 
first year’s subscription to The Progr assive Farni- 
er by picking over three or four acres of beltat od, 
poorly-matured, half-open cotton Many anothel 
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rn tarmer boy would be benefited by under- 


f « similar winter tasks. 


hundreds of thousands of bales on whict 
rs would have realized neat profits by 
1) promptly, the farmers now find their ba 
xn the wrong side of the ledger’ by reason 
to sell it as ‘‘damaged cotton,” for five, 
cents, whereas the same cotton 


six seven 


promptly picked would have brought ten or 


leyen cents. The late Dr. Knapp used to say 


e 
that it was a peculiarity of Southern people to let 
money slip through their fingers without any of 
it sticking. Our management of the cotton crop 
is perhaps the most striking illustration of this 
fact 

iil. 

As another example, what greater economic fol- 
ly can one conceive of than the common practice of 
letting baled cotton lie on the damp ground all 
winter on the foolish assumption that the farmer 
may profit by a possible gain in weight? 

As a matter of fact, the farmer will lose $5 
by damage to grade for every $1 he will profit by 
increase in weight. Nobody but a fool would pay 
as much for dirty, weather-damaged cotton, as 
for dry, clean, well-kept, neatly handled lint, and 
the cotton-buyer and the cotton 
are not fools; mark that. 


manufacturer 


Some people may wonder why cotton buyers 
don't object to this method of handling cotton, if 
what we are saying is correct. But the explana- 

The policy doesn’t hurt the 
the contrary, it 
This happens in this way: When a 
bale of damaged cotton is offered for sale, the 
buyer always figures on deducting enough to make 
good the loss on the damaged portion, and to pro- 
tect himself he usually figures on about twice the 


tion is very simple. 
cotton-buyer. On freauently 


helps him. 


For instance, if 
the buyer believes there is five pounds damage 
on a bale, he figures on reducing the price suffi- 
ciently to cover a loss of ten pounds; if the dam- 
age is, say, 


damage that is really apparent. 


20 pounds, he makes an estimate al- 
Mr. C. C. Moore told 
us recently of one buyer who said he had made 
$20,000 in a single season by profiting on weath- 


er damage. 


lowing for 40 or 50 pounds. 


No, sir, Mr. Cotton Manufacturer is no fool. 
He doesn’t need to pay ten cents a pound for 
moisture that the Almighty furnishes as free as 
the air—and he isn’t going to do it. Mr. 
facturer never pays you a cent for such water— 


sanu- 


and never will; and you are only fooling yourselt 
and cheating yourself when you pretend that he 
does. 

If you have money to throw away, money that 
heither you, your wife nor your children have any 
use for, perhaps you may think it all right to let 
your cotton values rot on the ground. 
wise, the 


But other- 
one big fact to keep always in mind 
is just this: 

For every $1 you gain in weight you will lose 
$5 in grade. 





A Thought for the Week. 


ND yet the compensations of calamity are 

made apparent to the understanding also, 

after long intervals of time. A fever, a 
Mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of 
Wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the moment un- 
baid loss, and unpayable. But the sure years 
reveal the deep remedial force that underlies all 
facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, 
lover, which seemed nothing but privation, some- 
What later operates revolution in our way of life, 
terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth, which 
Was waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted oc- 
cupation, or a household, or style of living, and 
aliows the formation of new ones more friendly to 
the growth of character. It permits or constrains 
the mation of new acquaintances, and 


reception of new influences that prove of th: 















impor n 





ince to the next years; and the r 
womar vYho would have remained a sunny “den 
flower vith no room for its roots and too much 
Sunshine for its head, by the falling of the wails 
and the neglect of the gardener, is made the ban- 
yar the forest, yielding shade and fruit to wide 
RMighborhoods of men—From imerson’s Essay 
0n Compensation. 








“What’s The News?’ 




















The Taft-Roosevelt Fight. 

ITH BOTH Democratic and Republican 
nominating conventions little more than 
amonth away, interest in the Pres- 

idential candidates is now at white heat. 
Between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, and 
the followers of each, the breach grows 
Wider every day. In view of the _ increas- 
ing bitterness between the two elements, it is 
daily becoming more apparent that the only hope 
for uniting the party is the nomination of a dark 
horse like Governor Hughes or Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Roosevelt is growing more violent in his 
attacks upon his opponent. He has already come 
through many stages. First he said ‘‘that under 
no circumstances”? would he accept a nomination. 
Then he said it would be a “‘disaster’’ if he should 
be nominated. Then he said he could take no part 
in the effort to make him a candidate. His next 
position was that he would accept the nomination 
if tendered him by a voluntary and overwhelming 
demand. His next move was to throw his hat in 
the ring. Then he decided to make a campaign, 
“but with no personalities,’’ no abuse of Mr. Taft. 
His latest stage is a bitter personal attack on the 
man he made President, in which he has gone so 
far as publicly to accuse Mr. Taft of deliberate 
falsehood. 

How much further Mr. Roosevelt will go, no 
one knows. In view of his steadily increasing 
bitterness toward Taft, who can say that he will 
not bolt his party if Taft is nominated? How can 
the Roosevelt followers support a man who has 
been publicly branded by their leader as feeble, 
incompetent, and guilty of deliberate untruth? 


Will the Democrats Throw Away Their 
Chance? 


EVER since the days of Lincoln has the Re- 
publican Party been so rent asunder as now. 

It is indeed the supreme opportunity of the 
Democratic Party. Nevertheless, it is to be remem- 
bered, the fit emblem of that party is the donkey, 
and many wise politicians predict that it will 
again exercise its cherished and inalienable right 
to make a fool of itself just at the time it gets a 
good chance to win. Woodrow Wilson is undoubt- 
edly the ablest man in the party and the fittest 
exponent in the party’s ideals—the one man who 
would be sure to appeal to the independent vote 
strongly enough to insure his election—but there 
is a formidable league against him, bent upon his 
destruction, while the foolish two-thirds rule lends 
itself strongly to their design. Wall Street dreads 
Wilson more than anyone else. Hearst is jealous 
of him, knowing that Wilson wears no man’s col- 
lar; whereas Champ Clark is quite willing to put 
himself under obligations to a political chameleon. 
While no one doubts the personal integrity of Mr. 
Underwood, there can be no doubt but that the 
promotion of his candidacy by certain interests 
is nothing else but part of a shrewd game to de- 
feat Wilson. But for the local pride in the can- 
didacy of the Alabama Congressman, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Georgia would doubtless have gone for 
Wilson. Ag it was, the Georgia vote last week 
was as follows: Underwood 71,000; Wilson 58,- 
000; Clark 20,000 Harmon 8,000. Thus Wilson 
lost out by only 13,000 votes, despite the oppo- 
sition of Hearst’s paper, The Georgian, the Atlanta 
Constitution, Governor Brown and Tom Watson. 


The Big Problem of Taxation.. 


T IS reported that China, the oldest of coun- 

tries though the youngest of republics, may 
: take a more advanced position with regard to 
taxation than any other country has yet done. 
President Yuan Shih Kai emphasized the subject 
in his inaugural address last week. Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, who was first elected President, is a disciple 
of Henry George, and believes in putting taxa- 
tion exclusively on natural resources The late 
Governor Aycock, of North Carolina, frequently 
declared that next to folks the subject of taxation 
was the most interesting thing on earth; and it is 
certainly likely that no other problem will have as 
much attention in America these next fifty years 
Our present system is antiquated, illogical and 
grossly unfair to the poor. Most vicious of all 
is the indirect taxation in the form of unfail1 
tariffs, because this tax is paid without the man 
recognizing that it is a tax. Because of this fact, 
such a tax may be dishonest, 
impoverishing in the extreme 


adequate protest 


exorbitant and 
Without exciting 


It may make the masses poorer 
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and poorer all the time without their knowing 
why they are becoming more and more poverty- 
stricken 

The reform of this evil is the most serious po- 
ical problem before the people of America; but 
there is also 2 in the matter 
taxation. The policy of heavily taxing 
the improvements one makes on his land and 
in his home, the tools and machinery he works 
with, his work stock, ete—the policy, in short, 
of burdensomely taxing the agencies for enabling 
men to do better work or to live more wholesome 
and more beautiful lives—such a policy is a draw- 
back to the progress of human society. Instead 
of such a plan, taxes should be levied chiefly on 
inheritances, incomes, and the unearned incre- 
ment in land, mines, and other natural resources 

Of all taxes, the inheritance tax is probably the 
most salutary; and any inheritance tax should be 
graduated. The inheritance of great wealth is in 
most cases not a benefit, but a positive injury, to 
a young man or young woman. Except for the 
fact that no tax should ever reach actual confis- 
cation, and that the maximum therefore, should 
probably be 50 per cent instead of 100 per cent, a 
very excellent inheritance law is that of Okla- 
homa, which is as follows: 








"eat need OF retorn 


ol iirrect 


“To widow, $10,000 exempt; next $5,000 
taxed 1 per cent; above $15,000, rate in- 
creases with each $190, reaching 100 per 
cent at $1,252,500. 

To husband, descendant, ancestor, adopted 
child or descendant thereof; $5,000 exempt, 
next $5,000 taxed i per cent; above $10,000, 
rate increased with each $100, reaching 100 
per cent at $1,247,500. 

“To more remote relatives there is a small- 
er exemption, and the rate reaches 100 per 
cent about $490,006. 

“To strangers, $100 is exempt; next $500 
taxable at 5 per cent; above $600, rate in- 
crease with each $104, reaching 100 per cent 
at $95,600 





It is also but just a government to levy a 
tax on the unearned increment on land—that is to 
say, on the increase in value of farm and city land, 
mines, water powers, and all other natural re- 
sources, where such increase is due not to the in- 
dustry and genius of the owner, but solely to the 
increase in population and the advance in civili- 
zation. As the writer advocated in his recent ad- 
dress on Dr. Knapp, land holdings valued at less 
than $1,000 should probably be exempt. Such a 
tax should also be graduated, with a view to tax- 
ing most heavily large land holdings owned by 
single individuals, and encouraging, on the other 
hand, the ownership of homes and small tracts by 
the masses of the people 


Other News Matters. 

HE postoffice appropriation bill, as passed by 
the House, carries an appropriation of $16,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 for Federal aid to 

public road building. The bill also requires news 
papers to print the names of their owners, and to 
mark all paid reading matter ‘‘advertising’’—both 
good moves 





* 4 

The sentence in our ‘“‘What’s the News’ two 
weeks ago, “Child labor laws with State inspection 
amounts to very littie,”’ should, of course, have 
read, ‘“‘Child labor laws without State inspection 
amounts to very little. It is gratifying to see 
that President Taft has appointed a very com- 
petent head for the new Children’s Bureau pro- 
vided for by the recer We find 
everywhere a growing sentiment against the over- 
working of little children, and it will evidently not 
be long until our States make their 
child labor laws as humane as those of the North- 
ern and Western States 


* * * 


f 


act of Congress. 





Southern §S 


A Monument of the late Chas. 


1 D. McIver will 
be unveiled in the 


Capitol Square, Raleigh, May 
15. In waking up the State to the importance 
of the education of women and the improvement 
of the rural schools, Dr. McIver showed himself 
one of the greatest men North Carolina has pro- 
duced, and our people do well to honor him in 
this fashion 

The Mississippi River 


serious The whole 


situation has become very 
Nation is now considering 
plans to prevent the repetition of such disasters 


We hope to have this subject discussed at some 
length n ¢g earl) sSu ff The Progressive 


Farm 


in the Massachusetts primaries President Taft 





led Mr. Roosevelt by several thousand votes, but 
the Roosevelt delegates-at-large were elected. The 


Congressional districts divided evenly. Champ 
Clark won in the Democratic contest in Texas 
Governor Wilson seems to have a clear road 


















































EIGHTH ANNUAL 


AUCTION 


JERSEY ISLE 
STOCK FARM 


Imported Jerseys 
and their Offsprings 


Will Be Held 


Saturday, May 
——=25, 1912—— 


This offering will 
consist of about 75 
head of the choicest 
selections that we 
have ever been able 
to get together for 
one sale. 


We were particular- 
ly fortunate last sum- 
mer, while on the Isl- 
and, in getting hold of 
Certificate of Merit cows 
and cows that had 
made large milk and 
butter tests, and in this 
sale will be more tested 
cows than have ever 
been offered in a sale 
of imported cattle. 


All the best blood 
lines will be represent- 
ed with animals that 
will do credit to their 
families and to the 
Jersey Isle Stock Farm 
standard of quality. 


There will be a good 
proportion of young 
stock and calves that 
will be very suitable for 
the Southern buyer. 
Cows which have pro- 
duced 40 to 52 pounds 
of milk in 24 hours. 
In fact, just the kind 
of stock tostart a good 
herd or to infuse more 
of quality and capacity 
| into existing herds. 


EE TH 








We will have more 
| to say about this stock 
|later. We have the 
| soods—they are all in 
| the barns now, and we 
invite their inspection. 
The sale catalogs will 
| be mailed on request. 


Jersey Isle Stock Farm 
A. P. WALKER, LL. G. VANNICE 


RUSHVILLE, INDIANA. 
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THE SMALL FARMER CAN 
HAVE A SILO. 


Needs It, Too—in Fact, Cannot 
Afford to Do Without It. 


HE use of silage is within the 

reach of the man of small means, 
and I “speak that I do know, and 
testify that I have seen.’’ 

The writer’s successful and con- 
venient silo cost but about $50, in- 
cluding his own labor and superin- 
tendence. The cutter used had 14- 
inch knives, and with a two-horse 
tread-power, such as are used in 
all neighborhoods hereabout, would 
readily cut about a ton of heavy 
stalks in one-quarter and one-half 
inch bits every 15 to 18 minutes, and 
cost, complete with 22-inch carrier, 
about $125. 

The two-horse tread-power spoken 
of, cost about $150, but now, in its 
stead, should use a three-horsepower 
modern engine at from $100 to $150, 
which would do more work, not hav- 


He 


thereby releasing one team for use 
in hauling from field, and to use to 
reaper. 

In my case, the number of hands 
required to keep things going 
smoothly, was seven; two in silo to 
distribute and pack, one to feed cut- 
ter, one to hand from load to feeder, 
two in field to load wagons and one 
to drive team. Using an engine for 
power, four horses would be needed, 
where I was obliged to use six. One 
team would be used two or three 
hours per day to the binder to cut 
sufficient corn for the day’s work. 
If corn is more than nine feet tall, or 
tangled by storm or wind, binder 
will not handle it without breakage, 
and it must be cut by hand, requiring 
about four more hands. When fill- 
ing there is no call for undue haste, 
as after five or six days, it will steam, 
settle and heat; the heat will rise 
to about 112 degrees and will not 
be cooled to natural temperature for 
six weeks, after which it is ready for 
feeding. The continued heat gives 
practically the result of a big, mod- 
ern fireless cooker, with a resulting 
product that is more nutritious, more 
digestible and more palatable and in 
every way an improvement over its 
original form. 

This may seem a broad assertion 
to make but I do so after full ex- 
perience, and with no fear of con- 
troversy, or of successful contradic- 
tion. The odor when opened for 
feeding should remind one of a clean 
sugar barrel. 

Whenever there is an 
acidity, it results from 
immature 


unpleasant 
the use of 
and unsuitable material. 

Corn is in the best state for silage 
when several days past ‘roasting 
ear’? stage, a few of lower leaves 
beginning to brown. In the usual 
way of utilizing corn in the South 
nearly half its feeding value is lost. 
How many of you, my brother farm- 
ers of the South, get any return at 
all from those big, tall, two-inch-in- 
diameter-at-the-butt stalks you grow 


with so much care? Some of you 
do pull the blades for fodder—which 


if done when green and sappy, your 

















State experiment stations testify you 
do, 


at a loss of from four to six 
| bushels per acre, or more than the 
| fodder is worth. 

| You do carefully gather the golden 
ears, but what of those big stalks 
| which contain at their best a good 
| portion of that corn’s feeding value. 
| Most of you let it stand where it 
grew, and when the winds, storms 
and frosts of winter have worked 
their will, and the colored brothers’ 
steers have filled their ‘‘prodigal’’ 
bellies with the ‘“husks,’’ you pay 
good money, say in March, to grub, 





pile and burn them to get them out 


ing to stop for rest or feeding, and* 


of your way. How much more prof- 
itable to convert all stalk, blade and 
ear into palatable, sweet-scented si- 
lage, Without a pound of waste mate- 
rial. As a small contrast to Senator 
Tillman’s $1,000 loss, I cannot close 
this article without giving you a bit 
of my experience. In a certain win- 
ter several years ago, in a warm base- 
ment barn in which frost was un- 
known, but where the outdoor tem- 
perature often went below zero, I was 
feeding 35 head of milk cows on si- 
lage, with every satisfaction. In 
that same stable was a pair of five or 
six-year-old Jersey steers, whose la- 
bor consisted of hauling out the daily 
accumulation of manure to adjoining 
fields. 

The sole daily ration of those 
steers, consisted of the coarser pieces 
of silage, left in the mangers of the 
cows, being just about enough to 
provide two meals per day to each 
steer and which would otherwise 
have been a total loss except for its 
small manurial value. To cause 
those steers to eat the left-over cow 
feed, two quarts of dry rye bran was 
sprinkled over this waste, for each 
steer at each meal, at a cost of a 
cent a quart, or four cents per day 
for each steer. The steers cost me 
$66 the pair—they were sold as ex- 
cellent beef in March at the stable 
for $110 cash, with no shrinkage 
comment by me is unnecessary. 

I estimated my silage to cost me 
about $2 per ton, ready to feed. 

An expensive building is not a 
necessity. If expense needs to be 
figured to a minimum,a log crib,care- 
fully made, lined with tongued and 
grooved boards (or plank as they 
are called here), would do for a year 
or two, until satisfied that you were 
on the right track. 

J. L. BENNET. 





Selma, Ala. 





Where arrangements can be made 
to fence off, with portable fences, 
such acres as the hogs can eat down 
in a week or ten days, it will often 
pay to “hog off’’ corn rather than to 
gather it and feed it to the hogs. 
Experiments have shown this method 
to be economical when conditions are 
such as to prevent waste of corn, and 
when labor is hard to get it will oft- 
en greatly simplify the busy farm- 
er’s problems. To get the best re- 
sults soy beans or cowpeas should be 
planted with the corn or else the 
hogs should have the run of a legume 
pasture as well as access to the corn- 
field. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
prepared to furnish information for 
the proper organization of creamer- 
ies and cheese factories, and upon 
request will supply plan of organiza- 
tion, list of machinery, and plan 
creamery. Correspondence should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 





ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, 6a. 
Sceennripse econ j 
A newspaper report says that F. 
I. Derby, of Gaston, Ala., sold some 
cattle in St. Louis a few weeks ago | THE ae ee 
for $6.85 to $7.00 per hundred. | e best bacon ho 
Who says that beef cattle cannot be | aap! thn erin 
a x * ow price 
made profitable in the South. | Our specialty is 
een ie : HAW THORNE I ARMS, 
| Barringon, - - - Illinois. 

The boar of eight 1onths or der will | 
do better if kept by himself: at least, he | 
should not be where sows or ilts ay | 
arouse him. He should be kept in a com- | h The hog that puts vigor, I 
forté Lol pen, with a lot or pasture dioin Tamwort Ss lificacy, size 1d 
ing, and supplied with & iri i the chunky lard breeds. I sel 
tious food, which means somet Y than any other two breeder 
than dry corn with an occasional drink of | tive literature free. Mention 
diluted dishwater. The permanent qua rs W. WARREN MORTON, Russe —_ 
should be providec with ¢ iew to furnish 
sunlight, uaanias, ‘an warmth and cleanli- TAMWORTHS BOARS ONEY 
ness. These should be so located t roR SALE 
sows may be conveniently brought him WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
oth rvice. \ cee pen 8 nee ms eaen | D. J. Lybrook, Mer. 

) eet squar will do—but a aur¢ ne pas as * rT WD 
ture should each be adjacent The ard R. F. D. 1, = Xe Winston-Salem, a 
will be needed for service and for his exer 
on in the ceoedin = season oe the “ol e, R t d P land Chinas Beas 
which may be an acre, « ess, should da | egis ere 0 ready 


him water 
succulent 


shade grass alfalfa 


food.—Swink n America. 





for | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
salves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST aor MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Bred Berkshire 
Sow For Sale 


DUE TO FARROW MAY 25th 
PRICE, $30 


Three Boars Ready for 
Service—Price, $25. 


sold for $1500. his 














OAKWOOD FARM, 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 














Calhoun Berkshire Farms 

Herd boars: Masterpiece ee. 2nd, by 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 
Charmer’s Duke 40th; 


Master- 
57th, a full Brothes to Mr. 
Calhoun’s 


Our brood ARK include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
yton Duke, , Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’ s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars 
At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, ‘St. Matthews, S. C. 


Berkshires 





Registered pigs from 490-pound 
boar; choicely bred. Also young 
boars (200 pounds), ready for service, 
“rustling” individuals. Farm raised; 
farm prices. 

W. D. DICKINSON, Burkeville, Va. 








Fine Berkshire Pigs 


FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GUAR: ANTEED 
Write me for full particulars. 


W. E. BOYLES, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











Old North State’s High-Bred Berkshires. 
Registered pigs eight weeks old, $10. Limited number 
Registered bred sows, $40 to $50, inte ee they last; tested 
and known to be good ‘breeders, (litters of 8 to 11 pigs.) 
Sows offered bred by the famous BIL TMC IRE FARMS. 
We solicit orders only from those looking for the purest 

type. RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Madison, N. C. 


SESRSHIRES 
high-bred pigs, $15 to $25. Only 





Pug-nosed, 





few left. Send money or c} t not sat- 
isfied money refunded. 
Wi. M. VISE, - - Shop Springs, Tenn. 
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Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale ——— 


Circular Fret 



































d 
’ | for service; ee bred and open and fine summer an 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Hy. 
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| How to Prevent Sore Shoulders. 


REMEDY is wanted for sore 
A shoulders in a horse. 

If there is one case more than an- 
other where prevention is more im- 
portant and much easier than cure 
it is sore shoulder in horses and 
mules. To prevent the shoulder get- 
ting sore usually only requires a 
good collar properly fitted; but to 
cure a bruised or sore shoulder may 
require the laying of the horse off 
work and even then a shoulder that 
has once been sore is more likely 
to suffer again that one that was 
never injured. 

The best plan, when it can be done, 
is to lay the horse off work. This 
may be even the easiest and quickest 
plan, but when it is thought impos- 
sible to do this, then a broad, smooth 
hard collar is best for a sore should- 
er just as it is to prevent the should- 
er getting sore. 

The shoulders of some animals are 
so tender that it is almost impossi- 

“bla to work them hard in hot weath- 
er without ‘‘galling’’ their shoulders. 

In such cases light work must be 
given for some time as a means of 
toughening the skin before hard 
} work is given. In fact, this is the 
plan which should be followed in all 
cases. A horse that has never done 
hard work in a collar or one that has 
been idle for a long time should be 
worked carefully and lightly until 
the skin and shoulders are thorough- 
ly hardened. 

If when an injury occurs it is in 
the form of a large swelling, which 
is soft and full of serum—a water 
blister—it should be opened or the 
liquid drawn off with a hollow needle, 
These injuries usually get well quick- 
ly if the animal is not worked. If 
merely a sore or raw surface occurs, 
then it is less necessary to keep the 
collar off, but the parts will heal 
much more rapidly if this can be 
done. 

We have had good results from a 
powder consisting of equal parts of 
boric acir, tannic acid and iodoform, 
dusted on the sore three times a day, 
or when the collar is removed. A 
very serviceable liquid preparation 
is one ounce each of sulphate of 
zinc and acetate of lead in a pint of 
water. The bottle should be shaken 
before applying, two or three times 
a day. 

In all cases the best aid to a cure, 
as well as the best preventive, is a 
firm, broad, smooth, clean collar. It 
is a good plan to wash the shoulders 
with cold water after the collars are 
removed, providing they are wiped 
or rubbed dry. 





A Defense of Cottonseed Hulls. 


DO NOT desire a controversy with 

either Prof. Massey or Dr. Butler, 
knowing full well they are better for- 
tified in years of service and experi- 
mental work and scientific research 
than I am; but when they contend 
that cottonseed hulls are ‘‘not a good 
feed’’ to supply the bulk, so essential 
to success in feeding either beef or 
dairy cattle, I am persuaded they are 
relying largely upon scientific analy- 
sis rather than practical experience. 

It is true, and I am free to admit, 
that there is no one feed good for 
cattle—or any kind of livestock, for 
that matter—but results are what 
We are looking for. 

In feeding dairy and beef cattle I 
have never found a highly concen- 
trated feed for producing flesh and 
milk so satisfactory and economical 
as cottonseed meal, although not a 
Well-balanced grain ration. 


We never have thought that wheat 
bran, oil cake or any of the numerous 
high-priced feeds even approached 
Paying for the extra cost. 

For roughage I have used corn 
Stover, pea and meadow hay, corn 
ensilage and cottonseed hulls. Any 
one feeding dairy cattle shouldalways 


bear in mind that there is no rough- 
age tor winter feeding that will equal 


corn ensilage, but for dry roughage 
we have never been able to use hays, 
corn stover, straw or any other rough 
feed, that would approach cottonseed 
hulls for results at a low cost. 

Your contributors often recom- 
mend feeding cottonseed meal in 
connection with corn stover, pea hay, 
ete. I have yet to find a satisfactory 
way of feeding cottonseed meal on 
corn stover. It will not adhere to 
the stover unless it has been damp- 
ened, there being so much refuse in 
feeding stover, a considerable part of 
the meal is not consumed by the cat- 
tle. Furthermore, if you feed some 
hulls with meal, and give stover to 
make up balance of roughage, they 
will usually root the stover out of 
feeding trough and wait for more 
hulls and meal. 

My observation has always been 
that there is nothing that will com- 
bine so well with corn meal, wheat 
bran, cottonseed meal, etc., in feeding 
as cottonseed hulls, and cattle of all 
kinds eat them with a relish and al- 
Ways appearing well satisfied, sleek 
and in good condition. 

Old cows that have worn out teeth 
and in poor flesh, can seldom be put 
in marketable condition in winter on 
dry roughage other than cottonseed 
hulls and show a profit. Weaned 
calves and yearlings, alike, do well 
through winter on hulls with very lit- 
tle meal or grain, and come to grass 
in the spring sleek and thrifty. Let 
the Southern farmer who is in easy 
access to the oil mill or railroad sta- 
tion exchange his cottonseed for meal 
and hulls, and if he still lacks enough 
to feed through the winter and well 
into the spring, sell his corn stover, 
pea hay, etc., and buy meal and hulls 
in car-load quantities, saving freight 
rates, and buying considerably lower 
than he can at retail prices. Under- 
stand, I do not advise any farmer to 
sell his roughage or grain, except in 
instances where he has more than is 
necessary for his other livestock. I 
never sell any roughage or grain ex- 
cept in beef or pork, and can always 
find use for more than I generally 
have, 

At prevailing market prices, the 
farmer can hardly afford pea hay, 
meadow hay or stover to feed to cat- 
tle, when it is noticed he can sell pea 
hay baled at $1.25 per hundred, 
stover at 50 cents per hundred, and 
meadow hay at 75 cents to $1 per 
hundred, and can buy cottonseed 
hulls in bulk at $5 per ton, delivered 
at his railroad station. I have just 
received quotations from a reliable 
dealer who quotes hulls at the above 
price, and I am now feeding some 
that cost just a fraction more. 

C. L. SIMS. 

Harrisburg, N. C. 





When to Breed Gilts and Heifers 


READER ‘wants to know, (1) 

“How old should a sow be be- 
fore having her first litter, (2) How 
old should a heifer be before having 
her first calf?” 

1. It is pretty generally agreed 
that a sow should not have a litter 
before she is a year old, and some 
prefer that she be 13 or 14 months 
old. If taxed with the suckling of a 
litter at an earlier age, her growth 
and development is likely to suffer, 
unless she is especially well grown 
and receives extra care and feeding. 
Some, however, allow them to far- 
row younger. 

2. There is not so close an agree- 
ment as to the age at which the 
heifer should have her first calf. 
Practice also allows the dairy heifer 
to breed at an earlier age than the 
beef-bred heifer. There is good rea- 
son for this difference. The special 
business of the beef animal is to 
convert feed into beef, while the 
speciat business of the dairy cow 
is to convert feed into milk. The 
younger any habit is formed the 
easier and more thoroughly it be- 
comes fixed and it is especially im- 
portant that the dairy heifer begins 
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HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 








Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. We guarantee 





The farm that sup- 
pliesthe South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Aliages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 


isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 


every representation and give life insurance policies. Eventually—why not now ? 


Our terms easy. 


Owner, Burgin, Ky. 








JERSEYS : 


satisfaction. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
¢ Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 


> 


a | 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts. Service 
boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 15 litters 
in March. Highest quality. 

R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 











boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - + + Brooksville, Ky. 


NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 








to form the habit of converting feed 
into milk before she has much op- 
portunity to fall into the bad habit 
of putting her feed on her back as 
beef. 

In view of this fact, perhaps the 
dairy heifer should have her. first 
calf when around two years old. If 
she calves earlier her growth may 
be impaired unless she has developed 
early or receives good care and feed- 
ing. Some would not allow her to 
calve before she is two and a half 
years old, and this may be all right 
with a heifer that developes slowly; 
but we think this the extreme limit 
she should be allowed to reach before 
beginning her life work of changing 
feed into milk. 

With the beef heifer perhaps the 
more common practice is to allow her 
to produce her first calf at around 
two and a half years; but some per- 
mit her to calve as early as two years 
and others as late as three years. 
This matter is of less importance 
with the beef heifer than with the 
dairy heifer. 


Cows Appreciate Kindness. 
Rog! fall I purchased a cow from 

a man who said that she could 
not be milked without her being tied 
up and fed. I brought her home and 
milked her the first time without 
doing either—or at least she was 
tied to the end of a long rope, and 
the next morning I milked her loose 
in the lot, feeding afterwards. She 
ran all over the lot two or three 
times but quieted down as soon as 
she found that I would not hurt her 
and has never given me any more 
trouble along that line. I believe 
that almost any cow will appreciate 
kindness in her owner, and not only 
will be easier to handle, but will give 
more milk as well 

DAVID TOWNSEND. 








7—DAKWOOD FARM— 


R, L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


JERSEY BULL, 


dropped June }, 1911, by Sensational 
Fern 4th 84619, and out of a Register 
of Merit cow, who made 380 pounds 
15 ounces with first calf. His gran- 
dam and great grandam are both in 
the Register of Merit. Price, $100. 
This is a bargain. 


Berkshire Hogs afi ages for Sale. 
\ y, 














HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
soe 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY 
Spencer Otis, Prest. H. L. Orr, Supt. 
HOLSTEINS—BULL CALVES 
Some splendid individuals from ad- 
vanced registry and heavy-milking dams, 
marked just as you want them. Our 
prices are moderate. Come and see our 

stock, or write 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y Barrington, IIL. 
Our herd is regularly tested by United 

States Government Officials. 




















PURCHASE PERCHERONS 
in May or June, as then the mares have 
colts at foot and have been re-bred. 
Thus you buy three Percherons practi- 
cally for the price of one—the mare. 
And all three will be only so many drops 
in the great big bucket overflowing with 
the popular demand for Percherons. 
Send for bulletin H. Nothing to sell— 
just sound advice, free. Wayne Dins- 
more, Secretary Percheron Society of 
America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





Third Shipment of Percheron Stallions 
Just arrived at our branch quarters, 10 of 
the best 2 and 3-year-old Percheron Stal- 
lions you will see in one bunch; all blacks 
and grays. Let us hear from you at once if 
you are interested in breeding up your horse 
stock and want one of these good horses 
in your community. 
These colts will grow into money as well 
as earn money, no chance to lose. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 
Box 192, - - - Nashville, Tenn. 





Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 











Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires—Imported stock 
short nose type; extremely prolific; superior 
mothers Spring pigs ready now; high qual- 
ity, fair prices It is not what you pay, but 
what you get that counts.—J. G. Curtis, 
Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 





Bred,Sows and Pigs in MULE FOOT HOGS 
—Pairs not related. Pedigrees furnished.— 


ZENE HADLEY, - - Wilmington, Ohio 





YOUNG MEN WANTED ¢o tearo 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Oak Ridge 
S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical 
egg producers. Eggs 
for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


Address 
MANAGER, 


OAK RIDGE, VA. 








The World’s Greatest Layers Are Anconas 














Shenk'’s 14 years’ breeding 
year-around layers 15 eggs, 
$1.25; 30, $2.25; 50, $3.50. Some 
grand trios and pens for sale. 
Hundreds of other birds and 
eges for sale, from 32 varie- 

a ties. Free catalog 
Cc. L. SHENK, - LURAY, VA. 
$10, 100, from ‘“‘Young- 
Bab Chix Quality’ strain S. C. 
White Leghorns, hatch- 
ed from tested eggs, layed by mature hens. 
Eggs, $5, 100. May and June hatches lay 
in Novemoer and December. Not too late 
yet. I guarantee to please you. Ask any 
body here. Can fill orders early. 
Cc. W. HUNT 
Fourth Street, - Charlotte, N. C. 





From any of the following 


EGGS |: breeds at 75c. per sitting of 
eggs: Barred Rocks, 


White skbderics, Black Minorcas, Hou- 
dans, Blue Andalusians, White Leghorns, 
Buff and White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds. 
Any of stock for sale at $1.25 each. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, 12 for #1. No 
ducks for sale 


HICKORY POULTRY YARDS, Hickory, N.C. 


EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 








From Prize-Winning 
ORPINGTONS—Buff, Black and 
White. 

For Free Mating List, Write to 


MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 














Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.’’ 
The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


BAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 








S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at taleigh, Charlotte and 
Rocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. After 
April 15 I will sell eggs from my $3 
and $5 pens at half price, and from 
all utility pens at $1 per 15. S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting. 


MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. 














DEAL’s 8s. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS Swept 











the Deck at Asheville, N. €.—Among my 
Many winnings at this show vas pecial 
silver cup for the best cockerel in show. 
Nearly 1,000 birds entered This, with my 
na other s is proof of the quality 
of my stock. for sale from best stock 
in the South. r cent fertility guaran- 


Mating 
CLAUDE F. 


teed 


DEAL, - LANDIS, N. C. 








Box D. 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
One Dollar Each. 
Eges, 75c. per 15; $4 per 100. 
R. M. LIGHTFOOT, 
Franklin, N. C 
Ringlet Barred Rocks. Rose Comb R. I. 
Reds. Eggs $1.50 and $3 per 15. Quality un- 
surpassed in state. Winning many prizes 
and 5 specials in leading shows last season. 


Circular furnished. Satisfaction: guaranteed. 





Mumford’s Poultry Farm, tidgecrest, N. Cc. 
LILES’ S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Have been bred nearly a quarter of a century 


tor 
the months to 
Eggs from fine 
$3.00 per 50, balance 
White Leghorn Specialist, Rock- 


heavy egg production. May and June are 
hatch your Winter layers and winners. 
matings, $1.25 per 15, $2.00 per 30, 
of season. T. B. LILES, 

ngham, N. C. 









CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 








W. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 
EGGS 
From prize-winning stock Rose Comb 
Rhode slan R 8, $2 to $5 pe 15 List 
of awards on application 

GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 


Tarboro, N 
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I ss poultr D. J. Simpson ‘Be are rt 
4 
Our advertisers are guaranteed to 


do what they promise 








Keep the Chickens Clean and Dry. 





E RAISE chickens flor the profit 
there is in them. To secure 
this, the first requisite is healthy, 
vigorous stock. With this as a 
foundation, it is then a matter of 
proper housing, care and feeding. 
The most scientific and the most 
liberal feeding, however, is of no 


avail unless the first requisite, health, 
is preserved. Now, all chickendom, 
and especially on the farm, has two 
deadly enemies to fight—dirt and 
dampness. 

Old, dilapidated 
poultry houses, the 
cracks, roofs leaking, 
and dropping boards 
latter), covered with accumulated 
filth, the fumes of which the poor 
poultry are obliged to breathe at 
night; floors wet and deep in dirt; 
every nook and cranny alive with 
mites, waiting only for night to re- 
new their ravages on the unfortunate 
poultry. No wonder grown poultry 
seek to avoid these evils by roosting 
in trees, if any are accessible. 

Then there are the mites and lice 
which injure poultry in three ways: 
(1) The loss of blood, sapping the 
strength: (2) the irritation caused 


shacks, called 
walls full of 
roosting poles 
(if any of the 





by their biting and (3) the punctures 
they make which allow the entrance 
of bacteria and fungi, that in turn, 


cause various diseases. 

Take sore head or chicken pox. 
This is especially fatal among young 
chicks, and is contagious. Chicks 
weakened by vermin, their skin punc- 
tured by bites admitting the fungi 
that the disease, are quickly 
affected, and dampness adds to the 
danger. Aside from medical treat- 
ment, two things are absolutely nec- 
essary; to rid the fowl! and their sur- 
roundings of vermin and to keep 
them warm and dry. 

Bronchitis, catarrh or roup and 
diptheria may be classed as one, be- 
ing only different stages of the same 


is 


cause 


trouble. The primal cause of all 
four is dampness, drafts of air, ex- 
posure to cold. All the feeding pos- 


sible is powerless to prevent or help 
until the cause of the trouble is re- 
moved. The breathing with open 
mouth, mucus and sores on the head 
and around the eyes, patches of whit- 
ish skin and accumulations of ulcer- 
ous matter in the throat, are all vari- 
ous one disease, and 
warmth, dry quarters and pure air 
are aid in treatment.” 
Wh “stuck-up-behind,” or 
white diarrhea, but the result of cold 
and dam vated by vermin. 


stages of the 

















No wor feed which is ap- 
propriate fc healthy chicken is not 
equally so to a sick one. Insure 
cleanliness, dryness, pure fresh air, 


Feed for development 
feed for vigor and 
aid—clean up. 

acy bee 


and then i 
of bone and sinew, 


health; but—asa 


first 


Save the Chicks by Feeding Properly. 
HICK 


chick raising. 
fact that 
of 
improper 
The nedy for 
the little chicks’ a 
telligence in 
Bowel trouble 


feeding is all-important in 

It is a lamentable 
countless thousands 
lled every year by 


almost 
chicks are ki 
feeding. 





all 
in- 


nine-tenths of 
ilments is more 
feeding g. 
(white diarrhea) 
chills, pasted eyes, colds, roup, sleepy 
disease, necessary results of 
illy adapted foods. 


re¢ 


are the 








Don’t feed a hashed-up mass of 
corn meal] dough, but feed the chicks 
as the birds of the air feed them- 
selves, nature’s way, on dry cracked 


grain and 


Just so long as people continue to 
feed improperly, just so long will 
poultry and eggs be scarce and high 

INCLE JO 
‘ alfalfa or elover hay is 
ste vill be easy 
to g% ‘ antity of the leaves 
hat s t ff, and these are prime 
eed ) classes of poultry. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY AND EGGS — 








ren | 





Fifty Brown Leghorn pullets, 9 months old, all laying, for $1.25 each 
White Wyandotie hens and one cock, $15. Ten S. C. R. I. Red hens and one cock 
$1: ). Al February, Mareh and April-hatched chicks. from $6 to $10 per dozen. 

stock 
P ‘ i st pens of the following breeds at $1.50 per sitting afte: Ma 
Ist: Kellerst: ss WV oe tons, U. R. Fishel White Rocks, and E. B. Thompson 
“Ringlet B Rocks o some young stock for sale. Order quick and ' 
first pick.— “GOL DSBORO POU L TRY FARM, F. M. Moye, Manager, Goldsboro, N. ¢, 











THE FRAUD IN BEING SICK. 


Ill Health Is No Longer 
it is Frequently a Disg 


Fashionable. 


face, 





! 


| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 


| 


| 


T IS no longer considered honor- | 

able, polite, or the correct thing 
to be sick and ailing. it was, 30 
years ago, in some parts of the coun- 
try. In the social sig it used to | 
be considered effeminate, dainty, and | 
refined to be in ‘ill health,” “‘‘to be | 








t been sick 
to € expressions 
from the hear- 


or’ 


delicate,”’ J 
used 


er.”’ This 
of genuine sympathy 


licit 





all wint- | 


| 


| 


ers;. but it does not more. We| 
have passed that state. Now, when 
we hear such talk we suspect one of 


ither that the chronic 
would-be-sick 
flimsy ex- 


two things; € 
grunter or the chr 
is faking 


and ¢ ig a 





ecuse for some ce or nonper- 
formance of duty else, if he 
should really happe to be sick, that 


such a plea is an open admission that 
in nine cases out of ten he has been 
guilty of violating of nature’s | 
fundamental la» he has not 





exe reised properly, 
en 


bathed regularly, « 
or that he has eat 
disobeyed some o 





r equally simple 











fundamental law health. 
Ill health, say iat you will, indi- 
cates in a major ases the lack 


of will power or p to maintain 
fundamental habits in regard to eat- 
ing, drinking, attending the 
nature regularly, bathing, and proper 
exercise in the open air and sunlight. 
Being sick is fast coming into disre- 
pute these days, for the simple rea- 
son that thinking people have seen 
that this thing of being sick is really 
disgraceful. They are, therefore, in- 
clined to keep it a secret if they feel 
badly, have a headache, or some such 
ailment that in that some laws 
of health have been disobeyed. 

On the other hand, it is strongly 
presuming upon edulity of an- 


ose 








Was 
aica 














gluttonously or | 


ealls of | 
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4ireat Bargain Sale of 
WHITE ORPINGTONS AND 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKs. 
We find ourselves with large flo: ks 
that we must turn into money at 
once and are offering great cuts in 
our prices on really good stock. W ite 
us at once if you desire to buy some 


of these and see what we offer you. 
MUNNIMAKER POU LTRY FARM, 
Normandy, Tenn. 








S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Business Birds and 
Baby Chicks that grow. 
Reds exclusively. 
If you are looking for a bargain, write ps 
We can please you. 7 
BAYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - - - Guyton, Ge 





EGGS $2.00_PER_ SITTING OF 13 








S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 


Behe Wyandoties, 


“os aoc Black Minorcas, Light Brah 





C. I. Games and Rhode Island Reds. 2 eh 
and Indian Hunner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fo} 
er. It’s free. 


Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds ana 3 thirds, 4500 birds competin ig 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,®. ( 


Bred-to-Lay 


Barred Plymouth Rock 

















Parks’ strain of world-champion y- 
ers. Eggs for hatching from selected pens 
of hardy, vigorous stock. Quality guar 
anteed. Regular prices, $2, 14; $t 0 
$10, 100. Price reduced one-half for rest 
of seasc¢ 
R. 8S. JONES - - RADIUM, VA 

PURE-BRED STOCK 

White Wyandottes, Ss. C. White Leghorns. 
Baby chicks, re per 100. Special prices 
on 500 or more Eggs, $1.25 per 15, or $¢ per 
100. Prize matings, $2 per 15. Few choice 

White Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each 
Berkshire ~- elgg a few young boars 
and gilts. Write to-day for full particulars. 
(One of the largest and best equipped 

; poultry plants in the South.) 

| IGLOE FARM, R. 1, LYNCHBURG, VA. 

R. E. Craddock, Manager. 
ANDERSON’S 8. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Great reduction in egg prices now till close of this sea- 
son. My nine best pens remain mated for balance sez 
son as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one sitting 
lots at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid 
$10. In lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100 from section three 
at $10. Three sittings from first three pens at $20. Three 
from three next pens at $12.50, or three sittings from 
regular $5. pens at $5. These prices good for balance of 




















season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
this Fall or Winter. Write me. 
E. F. ANDERSON, - - Clinton, Misr. 
| INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—“Harshbarger's’ 
famous white and “a n, 240 egg strain 
snow white eggs, pen » pen 2, $1.50 per 
3 eggs. Guarantee wai ‘shipment. Inst 
tions free on care of duc ks. DALTON D LCK 
YARDS, Dalton, Ga. 
INDIAN Ley 
RUNNER DUCKS 


other to delibe ely offer ‘‘the sick 
plea’? as an excu for the nonper- 
formance of duty. This is now looked 
upon largely as % egro ruse, and to 
try to perpetrate su a trick or de- 
ception upon any thinking person is 
an insult. | 

But there is one more side to this 


question of being everlastingly sick 





and ailing s s: You cannot 
hold ill-health ¢i ghts, or disease | 
thoughts in the ming thout actual- | 
ly having them outpictured in the | 
body to a certain extent Everybody 
knows it is impossibie for a person 


to remain absolutely pure, who habit- 
ually holds pict f impurity in 
the mind; as impossible 
to be healthy e continually as- 


so it is just 


serting and holding forth the disease 
thought. On the other hand, the 
auto-suggestion that we are not sick, 
that we are well, that we are not 
downcast, that we are happy, and 
so on, has buoyed any a person 





who’ otherwise have been 


sick or desponde? 








really i 

To sum the ole atter up, one 
can be either sick or ell, to a very 
large extent, b? St ntinually as- 
serting to one’s s hearers that 
he is sick or ell. ertain people 
have found so ich truth in this 
principle of auto-suggestion that they 
have founded cious sect that 
believe in healing tirely by this gone 
method. While advocate 
taking this anced ground, yet 
there is so trut n the prin- | 
ciple that 4 ann a strongly 
rege abe idea of be- |v 
n¢ eve! dad ailing 

en ‘ ( Bulletin 
Nor iro} \ i ealth 


reatest layers on earth; 300 
2 s per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustra ated booklet uno 
7 92 Tells how to raise ducks 

j cessfully. WOMAR’S COL- 
a4 LECE, Meridian. Miss. 











SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG vera 








Eggs, $2 for 15 Every pen i a 
prize winner. som: choice bree is 
for sale. Write your wants. action 
guaranteed 

W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
EGGS FOR SETTING. 
Selected S. C. White Leghorns; D. W. Youn 
strain. Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C.. B 
D. 6. $1.50 for sitting of 15. Bvt eee 
guaranteed absolutely fresh. 





PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houda 












Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toul! geese 

Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 

can guine aGy pigeons. Winners it Raleigh and 

Charlotte. Stc nd eggs for sale. Circular free 
FLYNN 3 L L 1OT T, Route 6, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Eggs Half- pric e Now—R. C. R. I ls. Best 








eggs, $1. 50, per 15. Won’ 

and valuable specials for best 

pen; best red, shap¢ color. l 

shows. Catalog and “How to Feed” freée.— 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 





EGGS! EGGS! 


From bred-to-lay ad win S. ¢ Riack 

norcas, White Orpinet é 

Wyandottes I 15 oO van 

MOUNTAIN VIEW FOUL TRY FARM. 
Mooresboro, N. © 





eee 





EGGS—$1.75 per 15 I 
best varieties Write for 
The Hahn Poultry Yards, 


Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves 
Best entre ait ever 


oxpress } 1 


Hickory, N. C 








f with 
NSE > traps or trot le if y t wit 


agic- WFish- Lure ae 











ulling them out. > to-day nx to 
beip introduce it 7 neighborho« Mo 
vanted. J. F. Gregory, K-19, St. doulrs" 
ED 

Sell Fruit Trees— wo a 
‘ollege boys, and fz Le , . Ga 

| big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 
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make 
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must 
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I use 
disks 
deep 
my 
dry, 
s0ile 
mad 
all ¢ 
abou 
20 rq 
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On td 
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Split 
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A 


secure 

gate the 

~ Place 

cover them % 

buds or lea' 

down by 

sticks d! 

above the 
New ¢ 


or July, and 


layered 


the grapes 
cane grow! 
or more pla 


it has take 
about three 
these roots 


to make 
Sever the 


where it ha 
new grape 
places where 


ing these, 
joint above 
Anothe? 


ter one, ist 
inches deey 


it, fasteni! 


the cane at 


come out. 


leaf uncover 


Grapes 


come true 


you start 


way, choose 

ties, and the 
sire to incr 
Well rooted 


begin to 


they are set 


and with 


eral good care 


increase 


Grapes mus? 
properly don 


hes of earth. 












ines is to propa- 


s on the ground and 
ies, or places where 


crow, With earth held 


stick, or two small 
the ground to cross 





be layered in June 
year’s canes can be 


ring If in trimming 


spring you find a 
o the ground in one 


find the places where 


ot and cover with 
By fall 
have grown enough 
i new grape plant. 
yetween the places 


ken root and so many 
nts will be had as 
took root. 


In plant- 
down to the second 
and probably a bet- 
a trench about three 


I 


place a new cane in 


down properly. Cover 
node where the leaves 
ng the blade of the 


opagated from layering 


type. Hence, when 
pe plants in this 


nes of your best varie- 
varieties which you de- 


in your vineyard. 


ung grape plants will 
the third year after 


the permanent row, 
ultivation and gen- 


they will continue to 
juctiveness with age. 





> an annual pruning, 


to give best results. 


A. M,. LATHAM. 


How to Grow Cantaloupes and 


HERE 


loupes 
tight market 
and up will 
of cantaloupes 
year somet} 
One acre 


tie better 
not have 


In the sele 
patch I pre 


makes an 
say it sho 
harrowed 
must be 


crop. Afte 

I use a dis} 
disks lowe; 
deep furry 


my rows 
dry, take 


soiler and 


made by 


all the may 
about a tw 
20 rods lon 


tributor 
on top ot 


fo 800 yn 


acre, JT 
bedding 


Split cente, 
A tana 
8iX-foot rows 
for four-fo, 
4 fine seed 


any meth, 

I can’t 
I plant ; 
and I doy 


op pays 


In plant 


Dlow, Sa 
Wide, and 
ade Dy 
Very tw: 





Cucumbers. 


rood money in canta- 
handled right at the 


Any town of 2,000 
$250 to $500 worth 
My town used last 
like $3,000. 

>ar netted me a lit- 
$1600, and it would 
ive bushels of corn. 


on of the cantaloupe 


sod land, sedge land 
nt patch. No use to 
properly turned and 
jisk and drag, as it 
s way to grow any 
and is in good shape 
rrow with the inside 
as to make a good, 
use this to lay-off 
apart. If sub-soil 


<. keen plow or sub- 


n center of furrow 
arrow. Now apply 
you can spade or 


rse load to four rows 


Now a fertilizer dis- 
to apply fertilizer 
manure, using 500 

high-grade per 


se the disk harrow in 


center of disk 

made by laying- 

harrow is best for 
eight-disk is best 

~ This will give 
less expense than 
ever tried. 





best time to plant. 
} to June 15, 
but what the late 
than the early one. 
i, I use a very small 
hes lor 14 by two 

s on top of bed 
seed one or two 
hes, or thicker 


OR le Z = 
~ x ve sta ‘ + ’ 
Layering Grapes. Whe ! 
. tc SVT 14 ~ 
ut down nursery “.,' pats pet ; 
. orten, bu ve aeep iI 
at the same time ie é ‘ ‘ Bs is 
move vines pu sta pack 


their way with the cultivator 


I have used nitrate of soda 


good results and in few 
have derived no benefit from 
think it advisable to use it 


When vines reach center of 
dles I use a sharp disk (made for 
purpose) run the middles, cutting 


all vines that want to cross. 


will give finer and better fruit 


should be done once a week 


Cucumbers are treated the same 


way from start to finish, and 


one can get five cents per dozen 
them, good money can be made grow- 


ing them. They can be plantec 
April 15 to July 15, 


Cleveland, Tenn 


_—$<—— 4 


What to Do for Orchards on Poor 


Land. 


HAVE about two acres, very poor 
land, with clay underneath that 
is badly inclined to wash. I set 


few years ago in plum, peach, 
and grapes 


The plums and grapes live all r 
but the peaches and apples die s 
I have been culti- 
vating the orchard, but [I am going to 
What 
of grass must I sow for the best 


can’t get a stand 
sow it in grass this year 


sults? : a. 15 





Answer by Prof. Massey: 


orchard evidently needs fertili 


more than anything else. I 


advise that you put 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 100 pounds of 
tonseed meal and 50 pounds of muri 
ate of potash per acre, and cultivate 
in sweet 
tatoes, and then in September s 
peck of crimson clover seed per ac 


it in some early crop or 


The following spring turn the 
under in bloom and plant to 
potatoes again and repeat. 


way you will get the humus the 


needs and will encourage the growt 
of the trees while getting potat 


to pay the expense 
years of this fertilization and 


ing you can seed the land down 
orchard grass and use this for 


trees only, cutting it several 


during the summer and letting 
on the land to mulch the trees 
grow trees the land must be made 


fertile 


TF +} 


I he green cabbage worm 
bothering the cabbages which 
set out last fall, just sprinkle 
Paris green mixed with some flour, 
road dust 
over the plants Use one ounce 





slaked lime a | 





five pounds of the lime or oth 


ture. Don’t be afraid to use this fy 
on, as there is no danger of it hu 
you, put on in this diluted form 


Farmers in western North 





lina can obtain sugar beet seeds 
planting in the tests being conducte 
by the State Experiment Station 


ascertain the possibility of 


this crop profitable in the mounhtain- 


ous parts of the State 
ing seed should write tc 
Withers, West Raleigh 


Don’t forget to plant a succes 


of the rapid-growing 


you haven't already done so 
should plant a second crop of 


vegetables as snap beans, corn 
bage, beets 
; 
To e ; nt uo S ~ 
co ind beans, plan inoth 
A } Lo 5000 LS i dp 








HERWIN-WILLIA 
”AINTS & VARNISH 





FOR THE FARM 


For painting and refinishing farm machinery, 
wagons, implements, tools, etc., use Sherwin- 
Williams Wagon and Implement Paint— 
dries with a rich, durable gloss; prevents 
rust and decay. It is very permanent in 
color as well as very durable. Madein five 
colors and black, also as a clear varnish. 





Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 7382 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
a 





and can 
pickled in salt brine and kept a ye 
ROY J. BUCHANAN. 








Then after three 


ehomy 





vegetables 





Look For THIS TRADE MARK 
ON WATERPROOF CLOTHING 


| 
1 
i ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE 
| FISH BRAND REFLEX SLICKER 


THE COAT THAT KEEPS CUT ALL THE RAIN 


$3.°° EVERYWHERE. 
A. J: FOWER CoO. 


ER CANADIAN LIMITED 





| 
The Reading Farmer Does the Best 


Farming. 

yas a farmer and a rural mail car- 

rier. Have been on my route 
a little over seven years. Serve 
about 100 families daily. My pat- 
rons are very kind and courteous. 
Have never had an unkind word 
with any of them. 


The route is a little over 20 miles 
lc 


ong and runs along different kinds 
ri country, hills, hollows and bot- 
toms. Much of the land is still cov- 


wad with forest. 
with intense interest the progress of 
my good farmer friends. 

after rural delivery was es- 
the rural telephone was 
inaugurated, and now 75 per cent of 
the farmers have phones of their own. 
There has also been much improve- 
ment in the way of farm buildings. 
There has also been 33 new houses 
and barns built since the route was 
inaugurated seven years ago Be- 
Sides, there has been quite a lot of 
wire fence put up and considerable 
new lands added to the fields. Yet, 
when the situation is analyzed and 
each farm is examined separately, 
we can realize but little improvemnt 
that is permanent. Crops have been 
sold at a high price, labor is higher, 
stock of all kinds has advanced, the 
valuation of land has increased won- 





~ 


derfully, but the soil has only been | 


stimulated temporarily by commer- 

fertilizers. No new life or vital- 
ity, no humus or decayed vegetable 
matter in any form has been added 
to the soil. 





st farmers want to realize their 


profits quick in form of cash and | 
don’t seem to be studying the im-| 
Farmers 


provement of their soils. 
work hard with their hands, but do 
not employ their brains like they 
should There are many good farm- 


ers—that is, farmers who make a| 


good living—who do not read any 
kind of a farm paper; but I have 
observed that the best farmers read 
some kind of a farm journal. Those 
on my route who read are doing bet- 
nd seem to enjoy life better than 
se who do not 





J. LL. HOLMES 
Tuno, Tenn. 

















STEAM PRESSURE 
BOILERS for canning fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds— 
corn, peas, string beans, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, fish, 
pork and beans, etc. Small 
size fits on cook stove like an 
ordinary kettle. Factory 
sizes have fire box, soldering —— on 
outfit, lifting crane, etc., complete. Camning oan ale as 
cooking eggs or boiling potatoes. Put up all you need and 
sell the rest or start a canning business on 4 small scale. 

Thousands of dollars worth of fruit and vegetables are 
wasted in your neighborhood annually. Turn this loss 
into a profit for yourself. Our interesting pamphlet 


*©Secrets of the Canning Business”’ 


tells thestory. It explains canning methods, what to 
do and how to do it; shows how to increase the revenue 
from fruit and vegetables and how to make money 
canning at home. Pamphlet is Free, also our 1912 
Catalog. Farmers save $100 each year in grocery 
bills. Orchardists and vegetable gardeners make from 
$500 to $1006 yearly, from 
fruit and vegetables that 
otherwise would go to waste. 


Agents Wanted 
We want active agents 
tosell this outfitin every 
locality. Write for our 
liberab proposition to 
agents. 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL 
& IRON WORKS 
626 Spring St. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


































I have watched | 


CANNERS— This 
Canner needs 
neither cook- 
stove or furnace 
to erate it on 

Most complete 
and convenient 

in on the 









ke 

Sold at factory 
prices Used by 
the Government 
in the Girl's To- 
mato Clubs. Easy, 
to operate. Price 


in the reach of every farm or home. Write 
for catalog. Dept. D., Farm Canning Mch. 
Co., Meridian, Miss. 








a ADDRESS 


EASY $5 a Day—$10 if You 
Try —all or Part Time 
Entirely new plan—our swell clothes 
on you will se 1 your friends— orders 
rollin—we back you—our Agents make 
the big style hit and $30 to $60 a week, 
»Complete Outfit FREE 
We supply everything — handsome 
Art F: ae a Plates in Colors—Samples 
of Fabrics— Wonderful Advertising 
Novelties—Full Directionc. ete. 
Big Easy Profits tor You 
Our Suits, Pants, Vests, do the 
—wear them and take the 
‘it, style, workmanship, 
guaranteed. Express prepaid. 
Send Us No Money 
Just your name and address 
brings everything — Free — in- 
eluding our Greatest Free Suit 
Offer ever made. Don’t pass 
this—be first in your town to 
grasp it! The very first time 
you appear on the street in 
your swell new suit, orders 
will come your way. 


~— 
ey 2 ae 


Very ws 


Mail Coupon—We Do The _ 





B Progress Tailoring Co., 1183N Harrison St, Chicago af 


Send me Complete Free Outfit 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS © 


8.00 p and 


Golda (our Op t yusand 





TUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO 
14S. Front St MEMPHIs, TENN 








600 (16) 


BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 





We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 


$1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
—— accepted for amounts less than $1. 

sell 


it would cost 














FARM MACHINERY. 





Registered Duroe 


Sow (1% years), $35; | 

























and Duroc pigs, $5; registered, $6. A. EB. 
Miller, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. | 

Nineteen pure-bred, eight weeks old, Ches- 
ter White and Berkshire pigs; none better; | 
$8 each, two Dulwich Farm, Dear- | 
born, Va. | 

Pigs Berkshire of richest breeding; 
pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled 
to registration, $15 pair. Groome & Sons, 
Cireensboro fa 8 

Registered Berkshire pigs and = Shrop- 
shire lambs. Pigs the big bone, broad dish- 
face type. Address Oak Ridge Farm, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

For Sale—Three Berkshire Boars’ three 
months old, well bred. Entitled to register. 
Will exchange for boar equally bred, ready 
for service. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 


Island, 


8. C. 





Oakwood 


herd registered Berkshires, extra 























3 ne ‘ er x. a > fine pigs from large, mature sows. Pre- 
ens aa ae we manny pind mier Longfellow and Masterpiece breeding. 
rice. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hin, | Pigs eight weeks, $8. J. Will Propst & Bro. 
of a: ae el z on ’ | Sutherland, Va. 

Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants' three- 3erkshires of the Richest Breeding—One 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. Berkshire boar and one magnificent brood 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- | sow for sale. Am now booking orders for 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, | pigs for May shipment. Write me at once. 
Petersburg, Va. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 

For Sale—One 10-horse gasoline engine, POULTRY AND EGGS 
one grist mill outfit complete, with all neces- ea oes 
sary tools and attachments. Price for a " ere a ae ¢ ioe 
quick purchase $300. <AJl in first-class re- anes. Wikies ko ek See were 
pair; cost between $500 and $600. Address, is 
= n@ = ee eee ee ee ee ee Purple African Guinea Eggs—15, $1. 

AES x Brantley Womble, New Hill, N. C. 

FEATHER BEDS. Eggs—Choice S. C. Buff Orpingtons, 15 
for $1.50. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 

Feather Beds—Buyers wanted for nice, 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The 3arred Rock Eggs—30 for $2. 


Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 




















paid. 


Express 


Cc. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s 








underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. W. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. 

Agents Wanted For The _ Progressive 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,” ‘‘A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 


Families Wanted—We need a few fami- 
Yes with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according 
to their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid lo- 
eation, excellent schools and _ churches, 
steady employment. Address Pilot Cotton 
Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. 











LIVESTOCK, 











CATTLE. 

For Sale Cheap—Registered Hereford 
calves from prize winners. Forest Hill 
Farm, Clemmons, N. C. 

Jersey Bull, Roaring Fox, No. 73855. First 


check for $65 takes him. 
O. Lake, Newberry, S. C. 


Goats, $5 pair. E. 





Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for 
gale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 


Wintield, N. Y. 





First Check for $75 gets Rex, of Oakwood, 


as fine biooded registered Guernsey Bull as 
in the State. Three years old. J. M. Ash- 
ley, Fairmont, N. C. 








Light Brahmas, 
prices. 


White 
Gordon Wilfong, 


Leghorns—Reduced 
Newton, N. C. 





Pure-Bred Barred Plymouth Rock 
$1 for 15. 


Eggs— 
Samuel Rau, Hendersonville, N. C. 





Buckeye 
$1.50 for 15. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. 
¢ g 


Reds—Best winter layers. Eggs, 








suff Leghorns—One dollar each. Fine 
stock, best strain. John Shelton, Stanley, 
NC. 

Eggs From B. P. Rock Ringlets—15 for 
$1.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, 
Ns. Ci 





Pure-Bred R. I. 
for 15. 
Virginia. 


Reds—$1 
Annie 


each. 


Miss Flournoy, Charlie Hope, 








White Leghorn Hens—One dollar each. 
Eggs, $1 sitting. Taylor Poultry Yards, 
Stanley, N. C. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Good laying record. 





3 eggs, $1. Anchor Duck Farm, J. H. Gass, 
Afton, Tenn. 

Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, Woolley’s, Route 4, 


Charlotte, N. 


White Rocks. 
Cc. 





$1. 


Morristown, 


Famous Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 for 
ggs are pearl white, Cantwell Price, 
Tenn. 


E 





Barred 


Rocks, 














White Leghorns—Cocks; 
baby chicks, $1.25 dozen; eggs, 50c. Marion 
Mosely, Jeffress, Va. 

Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons—Owen bred males 
only. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15. Mrs. Baxter 
Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 

White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas—Large, 
vigorous stock. Sses for sale. J. Arthur 
Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 

Pure-bred Barred Rock and S. C. White 


Leghorn 
Yards, 


Eggs—15 for $1. 
Homeland, Ga. 


Magnolia Poultry 





White 
eggs, 


Yards, 


Orpingtons, Black 
chicks. Order now. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Minorcas—stock, 
Midnight Poultry 



















































































































The Markets 

















SAVANNAH COTTON, 











part of Texas does the prospect 
any kind of favorable light, and 
case there every” year. The 
floods are worse than ever, and 
likely that much cotton will be 
that section this season. 








of American cotton for the 
were roundly 325,000 
maining on this side 
alarmingly large. 


week 
bales, the 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


Union Stock 
April 29 



















































































Holstein Bulls—Six pure-bred, registered Light Brahma, Buckeye, Orpington, Bar- 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Some from | red Rock eggs, $1 for 15. Minnie Patter- 
high butter record cows. Own one and |} sen, China Grove, N. C. 
double the value of your herd. 3eacondale 
Farms, Newport News, Va. Ros¢ Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize 

Winners. 15 eggs, $1.25, balance season. De 
DOGS. M. Henley, Duke, N. 
Dogs—Ten varieties. 3argains. Catalpa Ss. C. Black and White Leghorn and 
Kenne Shelbyville, Ky. registered Poland China Ho; Ramsey Poul- 
try Farm, Crouse, N. C. 
STOCK. 
White and Partridge Wyandottes—Stock 

Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. | and eggs half price. Eggs, $1 sitting. B. F. 

Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. Crutchfield, Thomasville, N. C. 
SHEEP AND GOATS. Eggs—$1 dozen. Famous whit ror 
strain of Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. J. A. 
For sale—One first class ram. Richard | McHugh, Greenville, S. C., Route 7. 
T. Pratt, Port Royal, Va. 
. Mosley’s Barred Rock ¢s—for hatching, 
ed—Shropshire buck yearling, full $1.50 up. Cocks, $2.50 up. R. G. Mosley, 
M. Stamps, Louisburg, N. C. 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

For S —One hundred and fifty head of Express prepaid—White Leghorns, Rhode 
sheer per cent lambs. For particulars Island Reds and White Orpingtons. $1.25 
address \. Blue, Raeford, N. C. for 15. L. W. Hart, Norwood, N. C. 

SWINE. White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—P1 
‘ * r winners. Eggs, half price. 3Zaby chit 

Pure-bred O. I. C. pigs for sale. Owen Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N : 
Bros, Bedford City, Va. : 

= : : pai Maine Experiment Station Strain Barred 

Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—$7.50 each. | pjymouth Rocks OF $1.50 for 15. Cock- 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va | erels, $2. Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, Va. 

Registered Berkshire eight weeks gs. Cc 3uff Orpingtons Exclusively—Or- 
old, $8. J. Will Propst o., Sutherland, | qers promptly filled for eggs and Chicks. 
vs | Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 

Registered Berkshire Boars—three months | ~— aege es = 
old up o fifty dollars. Riverside Farm, | R. C, Rhode Island Reds, ght Bral 
Fort ¥ c ;} S$. C. White Orpingtons (Cook strain) 

ee — | per Nannie Patterson, China Grove 

A few pure-bred, registered Be rkshire | — 
gilts and Y for sale. Address Latta | For Sale Eggs from the best strain of 
Farm, Y ille, S. C | White Leghorns, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 

| and Barred Rocks,,one dollar for fifteen Ss. 

For sale—Berkshire pigs, excellent breed- | C. White Orpingtons, Cook and llerstrass 
ing. Will ship on approval. Also two sows | strains, $1.50 for fifteen. Mrs nest Pleas- 
Cc. M. Bass, Rice Depot, Va ants, Aberdeen, N. €, 























The old crop is rapidly disappearing. 


just 
supply re- 
certainly docs not 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr 
i Yards, Richmond, Va.) 





Northen, in bulk, per 180 Ibs, 
bag, $3.50. Sweets, $1.25@2 per 
No. 1. Yams, $272.50 per bbl. On 





(Report Furnished by W. T. Willia Editor 
Yhe Cotton Recerd 
May 

Ordinary os it 

OOR"GYUINOEY 6.06.0 bs eens 9 -16 

DUO APTI v0.4 4:6 6 6-0 5% 68:0 10 % 

NEROUHITEE 462 eek was ° 11 % 

Good mihidling ..366..% 12 
Total sales—bales 1.886 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton Sit w of 
Cottonseed meal, per ton $2¢ 

The market has remained unchanged ith 
rather more demand apparent a 1¢ Ose 
It has been a dull week in otien 

market, and sales have been qui sina 
In spite of a sharply reactionary tone 1 th 
speculative markets, there was ne spon- 
Sive decline in the Savannah spot quvcia- 
tions. The available stock is not ai ali la - 
the amount of unsold upland on hand t the 

















beginning of May being not quite 8,500 bales 
Most of the good cotton ineluded is xt for 
sale at all on the current bas belt held 
indefinitely for an anticipated ighe evel 
during the summer. 

The speculative markets have been weak 
as a rule, but the governing causes did not 
appear to be connected with any conditions 
existing in the position of the spot market. 
General developments were rather bullish 
than otherwise, and the leading bulls avail- 
ed themselves of what seemed a favorable 
opportunity to unload their heldings. The 
crop is very late in getting a start. and 
there seems less chance than ever for a full 
acreage to be planted. Only in the lower 


show up in 
that is the 
Mississippi 
it 
planted in 


is not 





To- 


tal stocks, port and interior combined, are 
than 1,000,000 bales, and only about 

t much more remains to come into sight, 
making the total supply in this eountry 
only about 2,000,000 bales, with four months 
of the year still to go. As the total takings 


closed 


100k 





bask«t 


















THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER, 





| Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—39 
| per 15 now on, prize winners. eer 























avhines. Mrs. Louis Thorp, Berea, N. «', 
Sellerstrass Crystal Whit Orpington 
x2s—$2 per sitting = stock for sa! 
Snowflake Orpington a ‘ 
it Mammoth f t 
Single Comb i «shorn ree 
0 per 30. Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, N 














| 

| idian Runner Duck 
| ! teds, 15 $1 White Orpi 
1 


ode Island 
$2. R. M. Kings Green 








ndian tunner 
























Ducks Vhite and 
Brown Leghorns. Di 1 ver 15, 4 OI 
ore, oO nts an a, ‘ 
ra) Ns. Cs 
Day-old Chicks—$10 ps 
| Wyckoff and Blanchard 
Eggs, $5 per 100. Littl 
Hampton, Va. 
Forty White Leghorn 
For Sal 





«Young strain) 
‘ am crowded 


a for 
Hickory, N. C. 























Laying Some—Two Single Comb White 
Orpingtons in Pen A laid 469 eg in Jast 
38 days. From this pen, 5 r. Ws 
Hunter, Norwood, N. €C 

Eggs for Everybody—Wvyandottes, Barred 


Rocks, Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- 
teen. Large 1.5 


cockerels, $1.59. 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


‘sroome Ay 





For Sale—Poultry and «z¢gs. 
horns, Anconas, 3arred 
$1. Indian Runner Duck 
Geo. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 











Eggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner ducks, Barred P nouth Rocks, 
Black Minoreas and Rhode Island Reds, 


Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. ©. 








For Sale — Turkey Eggs Foundation 
stock, Biltmore Farm and Byrd _ Bros. 
Pennsylvania, Price, per dozen R. 





B. Beckwith, Lumberton, N. C. 





Express Paid—On our ytte, Colum- 











bia, Shelby, prize-winning Rhode Is- 
land Red eggs; $1.50 and 31 per 15. Nor- 
wood Poultry Farms, Norwood, N. C. 
Indian Runner ducks—Ballard strain; 13 
eggs, $1 and $2. Ss. C. White Leghorns, 





teds and W 
Jas. T. Mil 


Rhode Istand 
Eggs, 15, $1. 
Route 3. 


ite Wyandottes. 
Hickory, N.. C. 








White Orpingtons, £3 each, good ones. 
Eggs, 15 cents each. Runner Ducks, $2 
each. Eggs, 12 for $1. White Runner eggs, 


12 for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- 
































Steers, best, per cwt mandy, Tenn 
medium to good. xis . 
iitiak coe. yt niga eerste Eggs—From prize-winning, ¢gg-producing 
e 8, ; ae strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 
medium to good...... Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 
common to fair. particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, 
Cows, best, per cwt Denniston, Va. 
common to fair 
digit gar ak good... Crystal White Orpington —At farm- 
‘ ieee la ers’ prices. One pen direct Kellerstrasp 
ri aon hed Sbees: aie. farm; others from his & i n egg strain. 
ves, extra, per cwl... Mating list furnished. W. J. Strickland, 
; TROEGIQIN: | oii s ata Katesville, N. @ 
Dairy cows, per head.... i —a" 
Hogs, best, per cwt.... S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Cc, White Or- 
BOR oi ie ssc pingtons (Owens strain), R. «. Columbian 
Sows and tee e ee eee + 920@ Wyandottes. Indian Runner Ducks. Eges 
Sheep, best, per cwt...... » 4.004 for sale. 3irds for sale. Vr for prices. 
common. t@ fair......<. 00a 00 J. A. Lentz, Hickory, N. C. 
lambs, per cwt...... cocees 4.50@ 7.00 
aii = Indian Runner Ducks — Bre 
trai i faw 
NEW YORK PROPUCE. : hora iE garage ni ok aes 
(Reported by F. J. Reot.) fully in baskets with t 
April 30 W. Henry, Broad Run, Va 
Potatoes, bbl, $5.50@6 fo No. 1 =— ae 
White; red, @5.15: No. 2, p Breeders—Day-olds, g Langshans 








“. | ¢black), Orpingtons k i bult). 
Ducks (Pekin, white and fa and white 
Runners, Buff Orpington». serkshire hogs. 


4 W. E. Lumley, 



























































































yellow, $1.50@4 per 100-Ib bag; whi 2,5 ( Tullahoma 
@2.75 per crate; new, Texas, $2@2.2 pel as al kg ' : 
crate. Cabbage, white, new, per erate, $24 7 EB for Sale—s. ‘ and B 
¢ red, $2@3 per basket: S. C., 1 rte, | Horns, $1 per 15 Whit Afr I : : 
$2 @ 2.75. Asparagus, $1.50 % er ; 4 n and White Orpingtons $1.50 per 1 in- 
bunches, 2} C, Anise oy a as |} dian Runner Ducks s $1.25 
Beans, $1@2 per basket for Fla. wax. } « | Per 15. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N 
old. $1@1.50 per bbl; new, 1 “ = 
$1@3. Carrots, old, $803.50 per Standard wn and Whit lian 
100 bunches, $203. Cur bers } b Duck Ege $1, $2, $3 i 
$1@1.50. Chickory, $1@2 1 bbl. }) ARBs ee locks headed by grand 
$12 per : P > No better laying strain Pur ite 
rae P oe | Beverleée -lantation, LO hi 
Escarol, $1@2.7 r bb Horseradis eo | — 1 Plantation 
@4.50 per 100 Ibs. Kak ny i 8. - ae 
Kohlrabi, $345 per 100 bun s 
> 1 - , oe er 7 in 
$1@1.75 per basket. Leeks, $2 ao | R: and S.C. R. i. R — 
bunche : Beans, $273.50 1 ints at Boston, Madisor 
Okra, $1.5 a : ‘ and a ‘ 
9) $2.50 : Ra Indi ane i 
ve Dt = Write for mating list. SOM 
) per box. Parsnips, $2.504 x st bay nd. T 
Parsley, $5@6 per bbl for plain $1.50 bears ht SI dota ck = 
2.50 for curly. Romaii ‘ 1.2 bas s. c. Whit Lechorns 
} ket Rhubarb, $2@3 per 100 Shallots, §3 | : $ Wit 2 P : 
j 4 per 1 ; at Ashboro, firs 
it Y yb. Spina » ; hee ate : : ail 
Squash, $1@1.50 per box Turnips ,cockerel, hen id ee 5,0) 
yt. 1 . 1 s, $1, _ $5, sitting $5, 100 ’ 
per bbl. Tomatoes, $1.50 1 ’ 2 oe 
Apples 3@5 1 h) Indian Runne ) s 
Apple $3@5 p bb is Lo - ] § 
riety. Strawberries, 1 ( , nie - . 1 la ) a 

Wheat, $1.22145¢, Oats ENE) oes - 

Mess pork, per 1 ss : F 
|} beef, $12 osing Out Pri ety 
| 18 @ 22 But { ceys, Recleaned Ss s i! oe 
{ er and 25! ‘ < stered Essex s s ne 
| | and pig Polar > s 

gs, Pork p a 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. a goats. ; - disk 
é 1) 
| . | ri s Seven leading r 
(Report I t t E \ j mev r 
; s F . i reap. Money back if no 
4 Y and Scraps “a E 
M ‘ iter Connelly’s Spring 
| Owing to small offerings i cae 
| 1 \ el toils , - 
re a waco POULTRY SUPPLE 

nougt obacco comin i < R t « a Meow aa 
j} and several of 2 } s : vinter 
quit e market } i ao ecd Crushed Oyst > nape r mary 
| dem ‘ pr al , £Es 100 pounds 55< 5090 2.25 ibd 
| ane Breslauer, Lachicotte & S anemia 

that le plants oing a ea se 

| ners are 1M S \ r . " 
| as the he as Sl r > r . 

with Been neal : SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

\ 1 onl recasiona showers s s ————— 
| doubtful, however that an 2 larg t < i- 
| of tobacco will be p Ss spring - otato Plants—Booked 

to the lateness of sc « i i iri Salisbury. N. C. —— 
| the fact that o on gs, s as a — rx 
4 hay and corn are com at hig an ! Soy Beans for Sale—In car lots. ¥ . 





tobacco. 





Washington, N. C. 
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Saturday, May 11, 1912.] 


Bermuda Grass Roots—Twelve thousand, 
L. 





















































$1. E. Butler, Siloam, Ga. 

For Sale—50 bushels Early Hollybrook Soy 
Jeans ul. F. Owens, Gum Neck, N. C. 
3eans. 

——————_ 

Bermuda Grass St ts—Guano sack full, $1, 
f > ‘statior Lawrence S. Wolfe, Orange- 
..D. BLE BN? Ebe 
burg, 5 

Soutl Oueen and Hayman Potato Slips | 

21.25 per ousand. R. L. Barringer, Hid- 
denite, 

—_—_— * : 

For improved Spanish and 
other vars s of peanuts. J. F. Barwick, 
Ayden, N 

Good owp-as For Sale—Prices reason- 
al i differ: varieties. J. A. Shuping, 

le; i 
Morganto! ss. C. 

Wanted — Tennessee-grown Millet seed. 
Mention i int for sale and price. Address 
Box 630, folk, Va. 

Whippos will Peas, Cornplanter and Boone 
County o ¢2 per bushel each. Robert 
Olive r, Route 2, Crewe, Va. 

Tenness' rman Millet, Cane Seed, ‘“ow- 
peas Write for prices and catalog. DD. 
eas. 4 
Mayo, Knoxville. renn. 

Soy and Field Peas—Clean, new 
goed. and sample on request. Bur- 
rus & Company, New Bern, N. C 

Seed Corn—Cocke’s, Biggs’ 7-Ear, Marl- 
s 


boro Prolin $2 bushel in ear or shelled. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. GC 



























Please don't send any more orders for 
seed corn t ason. The Progressive Farm- 
er has sol out. W. R. Craig, Sanford, 
N. C. 

Eastern Potato Slips For Sale—At 
$1.50 per ti id. Ponderosa tomato plants, 
at 50 cents per hundred. W. J. Deal, Maid- 
en, N. C. 

Bedding 5060 bushels Norton Yam sweet 


potatoes. Slips for sale at $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Finest eating potato. John Barrin- 
ger, Newton, N. C. 








Seed Corn—Biggs’ Prolific Improved, 7 
ears to stalk. bushel to acre last year, 
without rain. Price, $3 per bushel. F. W. 

Iebane, N. C. 


Graves, M 








For Sale—Ten bushels corn seed. From acre 
that won second prize in State acre contest 
for men. Vitality by actual sprouted test, 
90 per cent. $2.50 per bushel. J. Swinton 
Whaley, Edisto Island, S. C. 





Potato and Tomato Plants—$1.50 per thou- 
sand: Heyman, Nancy Hall, Queens, Han- 
over, Norton and Vineless Yam _ potatoes. 
Early Acme and Stone tomato. Berkshire 
hogs at farmers’ prices. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N. ©. 





Tomato plants—From the highest grade 
Livingston's seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 
$15. Get my catalogue for full details about 
this seed. Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 
pepper, $2.50; sweet potato, $1.75. Wim. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 








Cabbage, tomato seed-bed, transplanted 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, 
and sage ants, asparagus and rhubarb 
roots, horseradish sets, cauliflower, egg 
plants, per and blackberry. Geo. M. 





Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





The Wakeficld Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 
cannot accept any more orders for sweet po- 
tato plants until about May 25th. They have 
a large stock of fine tomato plants, June 
Pink, Earliana, Stone, Beauty, Matchless and 
Ponderosa, $2.50 per 1,000, by express; 50c. 
per 100, by mail. 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
Recommended experiment stations: ‘best 
grass common to South.’’ Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. “Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
er,” “rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 
Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 














REAL ESTATE. 








“— For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
~ © 





Lots, land—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 








» Experienced Farmer—Farm in 
na. Address: P. A. Agelasto, 
owner, Norfolk, Virginia. 








Virginia Farr 


1s and Timbered Lands for 








ee Writ for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
Teys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 
~ 2 etepatilie 

_5-Acre Farm For Sale—Near Salisbury. 
Good dw 






and fruit. Price, $1,600. For 


full part write Samuel P. Woodcock, 


Salisbury 


























evanted xchange home in Birming- 
aoe Ala lue $3,000) for property in or 
e teas = ‘ 
I Atlanta For particulars address 
» . Stockton, Empire Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala 

C | 
Mi ut-over Lands—In Wayne County, | 
Miss. For ¢ farmi | 
atc cotton, general farming, 

ck P 
fr ck rails its, tobacco, vegetables and 
‘hash E country. Good water. $5 
iit ch rms: one-fourth cash, 
erg : : 
ellen s ance. For illustrated 
be ‘ er anc ss fr , address Geo. Kil- 
sag 

n, Sec \la. Mention this paper. 
eCm—7— es 
SS 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One s . ° : 
aes s Cream Separator in perfect | 
Rock Hj é bargain. Rock Hill Buggy Co., | 
le ae 

Oyster s ° . 
town, ee a Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- 


er ton. Carload prices on 


a . . 
Pplication reslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
8 


Waverly Mills, 








LONG-STAPLE COTTONS. 


They Are Profitable When Properly 
Grown and Handled. 


INCE so many cotton farmers 

throughout the State are plan- 
ning to experiment with upland long- 
staple varieties of cotton, most of 
them without any experience, I am 
convinced that my ten years’ prac- 
tical experience 
cottons will be of benefit to many. 


If the object is to make a maxi- | 


mum yield to the acre or to make a 


large yield at the expense of quality, | 


then don’t plant long-staple cotton. 
Remember that the primary stand- 
ard of excellence of long cotton is 
length, uniformity, color and 
strength of staple. 

There has never been an over-pro- 
duction of the good grades of long- 
staple cotton. On account of a very 
limited area on which the pure Sea 
Island cottons are grown it became 
necessary to produce a hybrid cot- 
ton, that is, the cross of a short vari- 
ety with the regular Sea Island cot- 
ton, to supply the increasing demand 
for long staples. Sea Island variety 
being a coast or salt air plant, the 
coast region, the lowlands and the 
Mississippi Delta was chosen for the 
experiments with the new type. Suc- 
cess having been obtained in the 
lowlands the experiment was then 
earried to higher lands, until now 
a marketable grade of long-staple 
cotton can be grown almost any- 
where other cotton grows. 

During my ten years’ experience 
I have paid from $1 to $3 a bushel 
for seed of the best varieties, get- 
ting them usually from the originat- 
ors. My crops have resulted in 
prices ranging from 11 to 25% cents 
per pound, the best and purest seed 
always producing the best plants and 
the best products. 

The grower of long-staple cotton 
must provide for a long-lived, vigor- 
ous plant. This means good soil, 
thoroughly prepared, liberally ferti- 
lized, with well-balanced manures all 
broadcasted and ample vegetable 
matter thoroughly incorporated in 
the soil. The habit of the plant be- 
ing to grow high and broad it is 
necessary to provide plenty of room 
both in the rows and between the 
rows, allowing only one stalk to the 
hill. On strong land put rows not 
closer than five feet and cut stand 
down to two feet in drill. Should 
plants have a tendency to grow too 
high, it is well to top early in the 
growing season. This will tend to 
develop fruit on the plant and will 
discourage efforts to put on a top 
crop which is nearly always small 
bolls and short staples. The use of 
nitrate of soda during growing sea- 
son is advised against as it tends to 
develop weed growth and put ona 
new top crop of fruit at the expense 
of the older bolls. 

It is much easier to make one 
bale of long-staple cotton to the acre 
than two bales of short-staple and 
with as much or more net profit. The 
better the land, the larger the stalk, 
the larger the boll, the longer the 
lint; the more sunshine, the whiter 
the staple. The question should be 
not how much, but how good. In 
long cottons the seed are generally 
more abundant and should be larg- 
er than in short staple. 

Among the standard varieties of 
upland long-staple cotton are the 
Keenan, Columbia, Florodoro, Cok- 
er’s and Allen’s. The two latter va- 
rieties were originated by Capt. J. 
B. Allen on the Mississippi Delta. 
On account of the boll-weevil, long- 
staple cotton has been practically 
abandoned in this district, it having 
become necessary for the planters to 


cultivate a 90-day prolific short- 


staple cotton 


want to take this opportunity of 
warning against the planting of large 
crops of this cotton, which demands, 
not more, but more careful and 
prompt attention than the _ short- 





with this class of | 
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The “THORNHILL” Wagon 
Is the Guaranteed Wagon 


This is the wagon that for lightness 
of running—strength—and durability 
has never been equaled. 

For the ‘Thornhill’? we buy only the 
toughest wood-stock that the country 


affords. It is seasoned under shelter. 
Not until it is bone-dry can it go intoa 
“Thornhill.’”? It is subjected to con- 
stant inspection. 


The iron and steel used must be per- 
fect. 


And much is due to our skilled work- 
men, whose ingenuity has given to the 
“Thornhill” splendid features that no 
other wagon ever possessed. 

Because we know that it will run 
easier, last longer, stand more hard- 
ships than any wagon built, we can 
and do guarantee it. 

Take the ‘Thornhill’? wheels with 
their brute-like strength—made with 












THORNH 


AN 


tL 


oak hubs and felloes and tough hickory 
spokes—machine driven to insure the 
right dish—the hubs banded with double 
refined sable iron, electric welded and 
pressed on with a hydraulic bander. 


The bolsters, because of their con- 
struction, have their strength multi- 
plied. 


The malleable front houn plate pre- 
vents the gears from ever getting out 
of line. 


The malleable long sleeve skein will 
outlast any skein in use, and it runs 
with much less friction. It averts all 
danger of the axle breaking at the 
skein. 


In this short advertisement we can- 
not tell you about all of the ‘‘Thornhill’”® 
features. Go to the ‘‘Thornhill’” dealer 
and see them with your own eyes. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. ( 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


RARE EOIN REISE ISAS EAE 8: OER LETRAS a TOR Oe emma! 
The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the end the cheapest 
SEERA RN LESS ea ORIEL 22S AD ONDER PIRES TREE EDR INER NSPE ITT SORA 





staple varieties. Close and prompt 
picking is a special necessity. While 
only well-opened bolls should be 
picked, it is necessary to harvest be- 
tween rains, minimizing the possibil- 
ity of weather stains and injury 
from storms, either of which would 
be detrimental, both to staple and 
appearance. Plant not more than 
one-fourth of the cotton crop in long- 
staple. Remember that quality is 
wanted and that long-staple cotton 
is only of superior value when staple 
and other qualities are preserved. 
Long-staple cottons are of less value 
than short when they do not possess 
the merits of longs, and are unsal- 
able as’ shorts because difficult to 
manufacture in the ordinary cotton 
mills. 


In fertilizing I regard nothing bet- 
ter than cottonseed meal as the 
source of nitrogen. Its gradual de- 
composition feeds the plant slowly 
and just as it needs it. I advise the 
liberal use of 16 per cent phosphoric 
acid and kainit or muriate of potash 
in about the same proportion, broad- 
casting about an 8-6-4, or 8-8-4 over 
the lands and thoroughly harrowing 
it in. The little streak of guano 
which most growers put right under 
their plant is primitive and unreas- 
onable. It often makes a large per 
cent of a fertilizer positively una- 
vailable, and places the plant food 
just as far away from the plant as 
possible, as all the feeders are grow- 
ing away from the plant and reach- 
ing out here and there all through 
the soil. Thorough distribution of 
fertilizers is nature’s plan and any 
other method is less valuable. 

Do not consider ginning unless 
weather is fair and cotton has been 
picked at least 30 days and allowed 











Name and address inserted in directory 
one year. Sent to publishers and firms. 
Over 500 parcels mail guaranteed. Enclose 
20 cents stamps. Reliable Directory Co., 
Ingram, Va. 





Typewriter Bargain—One Remington 
Standard Typewriter No. 6, practically new, 
used about sixty days. Cash with order, 
charges prepaid, or will ship collect with 
privilege of examination, price $50. H. M. 
Harris, Clarksville., Va. 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest ?—7, 8, 9 ° 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





“Profitable Side Lines for Farm Women” 
—Ohio Farm Institutes crowded this year to 
hear authentic details of country women’s 
work netting $1,000 to $5,000 yearly. In 
book form, 25c. Edition soon exhausted. No 
stamps. Sva A. Season, State Instructor, 
255, West 52nd St., New York. 








to dry out in an open and airy cot- 
ton house. Any ordinary saw gin 
will make a very good sample, but 
have the ginhouse premises thor- 
oughly cleaned and swept up so that 
you will not get short lints or mix 
the seed. Have your ginner run with 
light roll and at just half speed. 
Roller gins are more effective in pre- 
serving the staple 

When the time comes to market, 
submit samples to local and foreign 
buyers and keep the bales in ware- 
house until disposed of. 

W. W. WATSON. 
Bishopville, S. C. 






In a consideration of co-operation at this 
time we wish to emphasize our con- 
tention that ac | co-operation is 
most neede vy th farmer to-day. One 
successful ¢ co-operative organization 
is at present of greater usefulness to the 
community than any number of more am- 
bitious organizations We must learn to 
walk before w can run We cannot con- 
trol the markets for food products until 
we get onto the knack of holding together 
our loca ‘o-operative organizations.—St. 


Paul Farmer 


PLANTING THE TOBACCO CROP. 


First of All, See That Soil is Thoroughly Prepared—Then, That 


Plants Are Right Size—Don’'t 


Entire Crop at Once—Handle Plants Carefully 


cessity of Replanting. 


Nor Set Out 
Avoid Ne- 


Early, 
and 


Plant Too 





By R. R. Slate, 
HE Farmer who grows tobacco 
naturally feels, to a certain ex- 
tent neglected, since for the 
past few years everyone has been 
preaching ‘‘More corn, hay and cot- 
ton per acre.’ This text, however, 
is incomplete. If the South is to real- 
ize the future that is before her, we 
must add to the above, ‘‘More and 
better tobacco.’’ Some people have an 
idea that tobacco is a hindrance to 
the rise of the South. I disagree with 
the people who think any such way. 
Tobacco will prove a great help in 
the uplifting of the Southern farmer 
if it is grown right. And will not 
any crop impede the farmer’s prog- 
ress if it is not grown according to 
progressive methods? 

Of course, by this time, every prog- 
ressive farmer who expects to make 
a tobacco’ crop year has 
thoroughly prepared Jand. The 
eclods and turf have cut up 
and the field looks as though it were 
to be seeded down in grass. A good 
tobacco fertilizer has been put down 
and the land has been bedded—un- 
less it is to be planted flat. The hills 
have been carefully chopped in order 
to remove the stones anything 
else which will obstruct the growth 
of the roots of the young plants. In 
making the hills the bed has been 
eut down slightly so that the roots 
of the plants may reach the fertili- 
zer as soon as possible. The farmer 
who thus prepares his land begins 
the cultivation of his crop before it 
is planted. I do not know of a bet- 
ter method for working tobacco than 
this. 

Have you prepared your land in 
this manner? If so, you are now 
ready to set out the plants. There 
are two methods used in planting; 
one by hand, the other by machinery. 
As a rule the crop is planted by 
hand which is a very good way ex- 
cept when it is necessary to water the 
plants as they are set. I would not 
advise any farmer to go to the 
trouble and expense of watering his 
plants, until it 
sary. Then I know f no 
method of doing this than 1 
Masters planter 
planter of good 

IT am sorry to s } 
tobacco crop With other crops, 
some farmers will get hurry and 
plant their tobacco far t ly. Ex- 
perience has taught many and 
it should have hat 
tobacco should 
fore May 10, 
20. The planting, however, 
not be controlled entirely by 
time of year. The plants must be 
considered. These should not be set 
out until they have reached the prop- 
er size, at which larger 
leaves are about two or two ¢ 
half inches wide. 

When planting the crc 
that there is to be 
the entire crop 
time, it almost 
likewise and this will 
disadvantage in 

Many of the failures t 
of tobacco are caused 
being planted 
bug and the cutwor! 
est damage during 
of early May. A gr 
the plants which 
this weather will |! 


this 
his 


been 


or 


} 


is absolutely neces- 


better 


or some 


make 


as 


taugnt uS all t 


not be planted be- 
nor later than June 


should 
the 


stage the 


is ripen 
great 


saving 


too 


Editor’s Note.—W 
that The Pro ive 
nore attentior 

The diffic 

practica 


g£00d wr 


South Boston, Va. 


the cool weather or eaten up by 
the insects. 
which are set 


early, consequently 


will 
will 


early 
they 


mature 
be 
dews, which are beneficial 
them. 

Ordinarily, 
one hundred days from 
is transplanted, 
and ripen. Plant the crop in 
time for it to ripen before frost, 
not so early that it will mature 
the wrong season. 

Never go tramping over your 
after a heavy rain while the land 
mirey. The work can be done 
greater ease, it is easier to 
stand, and the land will be 


very 


the time it 


full 


is 


greatly 


helped if the planting be postponed | 


until the land gets firm. 

Another important factor in plant- 
ing tobacco is the handling of the 
plants. Great care should be used 
in doing this as the plants are very 
tender. In order to have the plants 
as tough as possible, the cloth should 
be taken from over the bed several 
days before time to pull the plants. 
The plants should be pulled from the 


bed one by one—never in bunches— | 
roots. | 
should the | 
to cause the plants | 


and the soil shaken from their 
Under no circumstances 
sun be allowed 
to wilt before they are planted. 
them in a cool shady place 
they will keep fresh until needed. 

Is there any man who likes 
skim over his work several times 
before he gets it done satisfactorily? 
If there is such, I am sure that he 
not the man who has to plant 
his own tobacco crop. 
men who have to replant their crops 


Lay 


is 


several times before they get a stand. | 
is | 


When this occurs evidently there 
something wrong somewhere. His 
land must not be prepared properly, 
or he tries to plant too early, or he 
does not set the plants as they should 
be set. Under ordinary 
plant will live if it has been properly 
set. To set a plant, the bud should 
be left just above the ground 
the soil pressed firm at its root. 
An excellent method for testing a 
plant to see whether it 
properly set to hold the 
the large between 
and pull 
breaks off, the 
the plant comes 
was not 


are 


€ 1a 
ana 


has been 
tip of 


the 


is 
oi leaves 
upward. If 
plant 
up, it 
properly set If 
set they 
time, there will be very } 
ing necessary. 

Having planted the crop, 
closely, replant it as soon as possible, 
and the stand will be more even. 


ers 
is all § 
shows 
the 
should be the 


as first 


ittle repls ant~ 


watch it 


When to Cut Rye 
] SAW in your paper of 
where Prof. Massey 
milk, and it 
I disagree 
should be cut 
first bloom on the rye. 
a very good hay 
perience. 
Athens, 


April 27, 
says: “Cut 
is very poor hay 
with the 
as soon as you see the 
Then it 
according to ex- 


A. CHAPIN. 


my 


Ala. 


It Pays to Think. 


There are millio 
ile chauffeurs 
ers f “( 


ns of 





Furthermore the plants | 
de- | 
prived of the August and September | 
to | 
tobacco requires about | 


to get its full growth | 


but | 
at | 


field | 


with | 
get a} 


Yet there are | 


conditions a 


plants 


in | 
then.” | 
above. It | 


makes | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[Send Us Your Address] 


You should 








We are reserving one of our catalogs for you. 
write for it before you order any farm implements. 


You want to buy the very best machines you can get be- 
cause you know they’re the most economical. This big catalog 
describes and illustrates the best farm machines on the market 
—machines which will do your work better, quicker and easier 
than it was ever done before. 








Even if you don’t need a new machine right now, you 
ought to know about Walter A. Wood machines so you will 
be sure to get the best when you are ready. 


Send for this Book Today 


—it’s free—and post yourself. We leave it to 
your own good judgment which machine you 
want on your farm. 


Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping 


Machine Company 
Box 254 Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


HUTCHISON, SEHORN & HIPP, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WALTER A. WOOD 
M.& R. M. €O., 
Box 254, Hoosick Falis, Vy 
HUTCHISON, SEHORN & 


HIPP, Charlotte, N. Cy 


Please send ap*once 
eopy of your big catalog. 








Name 





Address 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 


= STEEL RAZOR x 49 


s $1.00 STROP 











where | 


to | 


AFTER TRIAL, (F YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
$1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, Guaran- 
per to Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 

lone Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the 
Razor. Could we make you @ fairer offer 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR'S, 9£X1"4 HOLLOW GROUND, HAND | $100,000 IN CASH, and 
tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical pod “pues Ge $1,800 IN GOLD CAPITAL 
smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. We use it and know PRIZES 
it is the best — made, and we want you to find it out by earned through handing out cards 
giving it a fair tris advertising our Dixie Razor. You 

The Horsehide eon, Free with every Razor sold, will keep your share as large as 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. Jong, y i lete details sent 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone er Razor. 
worth $1.00. Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 2 ieanadl Cataleane Free with 

DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 , Union City, Ga. = ant Mice bonn ne 
CcCcouPronrn 
DIXIE MFG. CO., Union City Ga. 


Gentlemen:—Send me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS fo 
> it a fair trial, and to send you your special 


10 days. If I keep the Razor, I am 


OVER 200 PREMIUMS FREE, 
To get one million new custome 
ers, we will give 


$150,000 IN PREMIUMS. 

















10 days’ FREE TRIAL. I 
Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, or ré 
to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 
round 
Pe Ee eT TTT Te Tee Blade or 


agree 
uyn the 


Send medium 
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The South’s Power in the South 


RE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 
enterprises throughout the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, ete. Write us for 
prices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 
Mills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, advising your wants. 
We also sell the Bogart gasoline 
for prices and catalog. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
N. C., 307 West Trade Street. 


and gas engines. Write 


Branch @ftice: Charlotte 


CHINA PIGS 





REGISTERED POLAND 


EDENWOOD FARM, 
Route 3, - - ° - Raleigh 
——— 

RIFICE 
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LANDS AS A SAC 


FARM 
Self-Feed ¥ | 
3-Stroke 


Late st ad 
stré w 


Eli 


e great “Eli 
f-feed makes: 
at make horse presse 

when pre ire is hé 
Block Sig als 


I Press 
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and it’s free. 














turday, May 11, 1912.] 
A Strictly ‘Business ‘Propesitien. 
(Continued frem page 5.) 
Under Mr. Barrett’s wise leader- 
} ship, the Farmers’ Union has become 
@ great educative and a great econ- 
dnnic factor, and there is no reason 
why it should not do far greater 
; _e than it has yet accomplished; 
| put when he says that the thing to 
» do is ‘to get together on some one 
big, feasible National system, every 
oducing farmer a cog in a great 
| pig selling machine,’’I cannot help 
thinking that he is putting the cart 
‘pefore the horse. When the farmers 
' make co-operative selling a success— 
' as they are going to make it—and 
go into the markets of the world, as 
do other producers, able, in part at 
least, to fix a price on their own pro- 
 @acts, they are going to be organized 
oa strictly business lines. Now a 
farmers’ selling association cannot 
be a competent business organiza- 
tion, because the thing one farmer 
wishes to sell another farmer may 
wish to buy. What is needed is not a 
National farmers’ organization, but a 
compact business organization to 
jrandle the cotton crop, for example, 
er to distribute the products of the 
¢ruck fields, or to market the apple 
erchardist’s crop for him. If the 
product to be handled is a local one, 
organization need only be local; 
ff the product comes from several 
States, the sellirfg company must 
reach to all of them. In short, when 
| the farmers go to selling their prod- 
nets through organization they will 
| organize just as other business men 
~@. You don’t hear of a big Nation- 
'@i manufacturers’ combine; but in- 
| gtead there are combinations of har- 
" manufacturers and of sugar 
‘ and of tobacco manufactur- 
@rs and so on. Ttiat’s the way we 
‘wilt have to do it, for if we get seil- 
“deg organizations that count they 
Will not be guided by sentiment one 
Dit, but will be strictly business asso- 
ciations. 
One other thing—Mr. Barrett truly 
gays “that where a man buys more 
he sells he will never be inde- 
mt,”’ and this is the first thing 
farmers have to learn. Ten 
farmers doing business on 
and hard-run to make ends 
_ Would not make an -effective 
organization. The man 
did business with them could 
afford to laugh at their num- 
But if each of these men had 
j a little capital to use as a fight- 
feapon, the organization would 
a@ factor for all the world to 
om with. It comes back once 
(to the individual and good 


Once again, and in conclusion, 
mt you know, brethren, that if 
f can’t co-operate in little things 
Pwith your neighbors, you can’t 
in great projects and with 
Hions of men? Don’t get excited 
‘these great organizations and 
res projects. They are bound to 
Worked out, because the farmers 
country are not getting a 
deal when it comes to the 
a ing of their products; but I, 
»one, expect them to come only 
f years of education and experi- 
balong co-operative lines through 
Orkings of a multitude of 
business organizations and 
jons among the farmers. If 
ture is to be permanent, it 
¥e a good foundation. 


ral 


A New Garden Book. 
the Orange Judd Co., New 
,» Comes a new book, “Vege- 
)Gardening,” by Prof. R. L. 
Ms, of Pennsylvania. Prof. Watts 
F Practical gardener as well as a 
and this book seems to be a 
7 Storehouse of information 
Seardening lines. An attractive 
me of over 500 pages, well illus- 
We can supply it at the pub-~ 
‘price, $1.75, postpaid. 
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[ Gooofear Rubber Carriage Tires—3,124,000 Sold 





Goodyear Carriage Tire Sales have now 
touched the 3%-million mark. Three out 
of every four carriage makers have adopt- 
ed them, ore retail dealers sell them than 
any other kind. Last season 24% more “‘Good- 
years” were called for than the year before. 
The presemt seasen’s sales promise to almost 
double last season’s. 

Thus, ‘‘Goodyears” are the tires that carriage 
owners want. ‘Because for 13 years these tires 
have shown themselves more serviceable aad 
more dependabie than.any other kind. 


Our “Wing” Tire 
“Wing.” How it presses 


fote .the patented 
antes the channel, thus preventing mud, grzt 
27 water from getting in and quickly destroying 


the tire base. This tire remainssound. It 
won't creep or get loese. Gives utmost 
wear. Will pretect your carriage and 
greatly lengthen its life, Being of tough, 
springy rubber, it is exceptionally easy- 
riding 


Our “Eccentric” Cushion Tire 


is especiaily designed for poms vohicion—ranenontny 
etc. Note the wire hole 
is below the ceate: 


This. ing 


firm 
high- 


resilient rubber 
S&S the ** Eecen- 


ac 


it remark- 


ably onsy riding: | Al- 





a.postal today ane cireular, 
Write nome of our agent in.your locality. 


Tr, prices and 


ie The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Co. Akron, O. 


Tire 


Beanches and Agencies in 103 Priacipal Cities 
‘6 








ONE GALLON 
ZENOLEUM 
© Ex. Paid 


“We will send ONE gallon of Famous Zenoleum Disinfect- 
ant and Lice Miller, enough to make 2 whole barrels, 
one hundred galions in solution, for $1.50 Prepaid. 


This is the poultry remedy you see recommended so often in the writ- 
ings ef great authorities. (¢ is used by 46 Agricultural Colleges and 
the leading fanciers Book 


of the world. 


THE ZENNER DISINFECTANT CO., ~° Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“Chicken Chat’’ sent free. 











DON'T MAKE A STAKE STMIPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1400 pounds of lint average per acre. | 


Write me.or call on me at once, 


as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 





The Business-Like Way to Go 
About It. 


HAVE been wanting to give my 
reasons for being so anxious for 
a general parcels post with reason- 
able postage rates. A parcel post 
rate of 12 cents on one pound and 
five cents on each additional pound 
up to 11 pounds would be about so 
high that it would be prohibition to 
its use. Country merchan 
carry in stock all the go 
need, and but few of ther 
commodating enough to go 
nearby store and get 
don’t keep for us. The expr 
pany’s agents frequently d 
liver packages quickly, and they are 
not prompt in the delivery of m 
or in giving us notice of their arri- 
val. Don’t you and every other reas- 
onabie man feel and believe and 
know it is a great injustice for our 
own Government to fail to give to 
its citizens the same accomm tion 
it gives to foreigners. 

This wrong and injustice pid 
not be upheld by members .of Con- 
gress elected to represent us and no 
member of Congress who casts his 
vote against parcels post will be re- 
elécted by me to misrepresent us. 

I'll never give my vote knowipeily 
to any man who casts his vot& or 
gives his influence to prevent t 
people at large from having a - 
eral parcels post at as low a rate 
as it can be run (not at a loss) by 
the Postoffice Department. 


The express charges have become 
s0 unreasonably exorbitant that it 
costs in many cases more to pay them 
than the goods cest. 

J. G. B. ERWIN, SR. 

Fairmount, Ga 


Let’s see now, is there grass in the 
yard, and a lawn mower to cut it 
with; shrubbery and vines and flow- 
ers about the house; paint on it; 
sereens at the doors and windo 
a fireless cooker and a washing ma 
chine to help make the work easy 
a system of home water-works af 
a bathroom? You know these thin 
are part of the program for evédfy 
progressive farm in the South. You 
may not have them ali yet—few of 
us have, we are afraid——but you have 
some of them, we feel sure, and are 
planning to get others. None of them 
is out of your reach, and ali should 
be considered necessities and n 
luxuries, 





—< 


Your subscription expired? Renew at once. 





 RONEY & CO., 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Farm and Timber Lands For Sale—Apply 
to L. F. Tillery & Sen, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfaifa and grain lands situated in the 
Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 
pi, write to W. A, Houston, Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To Home-Seekers and Investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile, and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write to-day 
for land-list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Go., 
Montezuma, Ga. 





FARM AND STORE 

An exceptional opportunity in a Southwest 
Georgia Farm Home. 200 acres; 120 acres 
cleared and stumped: 80 acres woods; good 
home and buildings; fine neighborhoed; good 
roads. Aise a Money-Making Country Stere. 
Nearest competitor, five miles; good clean 
stock. Farm and Store can be bought sep- 
arately or together. Send for full particu- 
lars, terms, etc. Address the owner, Chas. 
A. Crocker, Live Oak, Mitchell County, Ga. 


Cotton, Corn and Tobacco. 247 Acres, 
Part Cash. 


One bale of cotton, or 40 bushels of corn to the acre is 
the rule in this borhood of Moore County, Nerth 
Carolina; Splendid soil, wood and timber enough to pay 
for the farm; 1-2 mile ‘to railroad, near busy town; 5- 
room cottage, big barn, giant oak and locust shade; 
owner wants smaller farm; if taken immediately in- 
cludes good horse, 2fine cows, price only $5000, part 
cash, easy terms. Further information and traveling 
directions to see this and one of 73 acres for $1000, page 
14 Streut’s Southern Farm Catalogue No.35, just out, 
copy free. ets Station 1358, 
Greensbore, N 





517 Lithia St., 





THE IDEAL 
OME. COUNTRY 


wide terri the Southern Ry. 
From the oe lands of ~ ee with 





their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewherein this broad territory 
un can find a place dust <— to your needs and means. 
ad range from $15 to $50 per 
acre, re first year's crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 
grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
tempetate zone thriyg in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly everywhere—4 to 6 tons eae acre not uncom- 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidtecall pple orchards 
to $: an acre. Tack gardening yields 
per acre—everything else in proportion. 
The Southeast i is the farmer’s paradise. 
_ We have booklets gi nos of conditions 


in each Southeastera ‘ 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land &l Industrial Agt. 


uthera Railway, Reom 79 


Washiagton, D.C. 





‘COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us ior prices. 
Memphis, Team. 





Choice Farm Seeds 


1,000 Bushels of Clay Peas 
1,000 Busheis Soy Beans 

100 Bushels Chufas 
100 Bushels Columbia 
Staple Cottonseed 
Bushels Piedmont 
Staple Cottonseed 


Long 


Long 


Cases Evaporated Apples, $3.5 
per case (48 to the case). 


We also 
Whippoorwill, 
other peas, 
list. 


carry a good stock of 
Mixed. New. Era, and 
Write fer special price 
HICKORY SEED CO. 
Hickery, - 7 North Carolina. 





NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale by C. A. Wil- 
— of Ringwood, N. C., who was the first one tein- 
uce said cotton ‘in North Carolina. 


6) consecutive years in — 
$1.00 per bushel straight, securel, 
ushe! and ced f.o.b. in depot, 
For further information, write or call on C. 
LIAMS, P. O. Ringwood, N.C., E. 0. Enfield. "N, YC. 
Halifax County. 


Excelsior Seed Farm 


Plant Martbore Prolific Corn. 





We originated it. - We grow it pure. 
Premium corn at all the 
menial Stations. 
te originator. 


EXCELSIOR 


Experi- 
Send orders direct 
Price, $2.50 per bu. 


SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. 








Farmers — Plant Legumes, Impreve 
Soll and Produce Cheap Pork. 


- MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 
Quantity. 
sacks extra. Buy 
100 to 150 bush- 


For Sale—Any 
$1.50 per bushel; 
and learn to preduce 
els per acre free. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 

















SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
May 15th-22nd. 
SPECIAL LOW RATES FROM ALL 
ape s. 


SEABOARD “ALR eer mY. 
Raleigh 
Oxford 
be gaa 
Hamiet 


Rates From Other Points on 
Same Basis. 

TICKETS WiLL BE ON SALE 
MAY 10TH TO 14TH, INCLUSIVE; 
FINAL RETURN LIMIT MAY 318T. 

THE SEABOARD OFFERS EX- 
CELLENT THROUGH SERVICE 
WITH LESS CHANGE OF. CARS, 
THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE, 
DINING CAR SERVICE, ETC. 

POR DETAIL INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING SCHEDULES, ETC., CALL 
ON ANY TICKET AGENT OR AD- 
DRESS, 


1. S.48ARD, Div. Pass. Agt., Raleigh, A.C. 
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eer (20) THE PROGRESSIVE FARwE 


Where to Buy Up-to-Date Farm Equipment.) 





SAVE YOUR HORSES Here is = Best cs ema ER | 


HEN a wagon is designed for light draft, and the workmanship | } . niga hae shghaini apie. alleen ees see a tines original one seed 

carries out that design, you have a wagon that is easy on horses. | P anter, drilling the seed one after the other, thick or thin, so that the young * 

You need not be afraid to make your 1 H C wagon work. That’s | cotton stands in a straight line. Thus it is easier and cheaper to chop and to culfj- ” 
what it’s oa om ane and payee snake Dard Bane PrP sxpected | vate. The Cole throws the trash, clods, and dry top soil into the middles, mixes © 
a catechol aid tilled Ri ih Panam d om. They batt ap her | the guano with the soil, opens again, drills the seed, and covers. them nicely, all * 
‘actual resilts every claim we make for them. They haul heavy loads, | tone trip. Part of the guano is placed close under the seed so that the young 


with least strain on horses. Ask any farmer who has driven one of them. cotton is stimulated to quick and vigorous growth. This increases the yield and 
1H C wagons: 


| makes the crop much cheaper. The Cole is surely the greatest cotton planter on ~ 


Weber New Bettendorf | earth. It is easy to run on straight or crooked rows, or among stumps, either on 4 


the beds or between the beds, or on Jand broken flat. - 4 


Columbus Steel King | The Cole is the Best Corn Planter. 


will do all the work you would ask of any wagon. If your preference is It has the most accurate dropper. It covers every grain uniformly at the — 

for wood gears, buy a Weber or Columbus. If the steel gear suits you | depth set, and the depth is easily adjusted as deep or as shallow as the soil and 

tall yeu wich fo best for . on ae er The 1H C local dealer can season may require. It smoothes out a nice seed bed so that the young corn can be 

C wagon wheels—the foundation of wagon service —are built from cultivated better and quicker than after any other planter. The Cole gets a better 

selected, air-dried wood. Hubs, spokes, felloes and rims are designed | stand and it all comes up at the same time. Beyond doubt the Cole is the very 

for strength and service, and the workmanship on them carries out the | best Corn Planter on the market. 

plans of the designer. Hubs are accurately bored and mortised. Boxes | 

are forced to position in the hubs by hydraulic pressure. Therefore they The Cole is the Best Planter 

fit accurately and, the skeins and skein boxes being paired, easy running : ae 

is assured. he wheel has the proper amount of dish to make it as strong | For Peas, Beans, Sorghum, Velvet Beans, Cantaloupes, Watermelons, and other 

as a wheel can possibly be made. ; : | seeds. In one simple, convenient, and durable planter you find everything ¢ 
The care and thought given to wheel construction and tire | necessary to plant all these crops in just the right way. ‘ 

setting is evidenge of equal popes anes ‘- ce i ae of | 

all parts o wagons. e e ocal dealer show : Ge aah 

you the extra value of other strong I H C points of construc- t a Cole Now 


tion. You can get literature and iull information from him, | Then when you are ready to plant you can do it quickly and do it right. 





























or, by writing to ' | We guarantee every machine and our authorized dealer will also guarantee 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA | you satisfaction. If you do not know our dealer, write for his name. He will 
pm (Incorporated) ke : | treat you fair and square. You will also receive our free catalogue giving lowest 
IHC Service Bureau ‘ie | cash prices of the best planters and guano sowers on the market. If y efer 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the e you can order direct, freight prepaid to your station. 
best information obtainable on better farming. If you have any ¥ 
worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, } 
fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them tolHC | THE COLE MFG co ay 
Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U.S. A. } , } e e 
| 
Vee Twn TTT Tm un IW EQNS | Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
“Say neighbor, I'm DONE WITH COTTON! ; sa 
The only critter that can mak livi ff cot- ce \ Iri h Ss et 
ton these days is the Boll Weevil!” ae 2 \ S. and we 
“You're wrong there. I raise cotton in the Ld) t Di 
field next to yours, and make money on it.” 7; Uff P Pota Oo ggers. 
“How in the name o’tarnation do you do it! y \\\ ~~ ylary ; . 
Aint I as good a farmer as you?” l A ge Guaranteed to work, 
“Yee, but I get better help than you. Where i ‘ae zy " : 
you hire 6 hands 10 days to chop. say 60 acres of i LY ne All up-to-date features 
cotton at a total cost of $60, 1 use the Haynie ¢ 3 TS ted. 
Cotton Chopper with one man and horse, 10 days 4 paten ed. 
at $2 a day: a saving over you of $40. I cheapen y= v4 
the cost of my cotton and make money at a : 
price where my neighbors, with more expensive 
methods. lose heavily. Tell you what you do, 
write the Cotton Chopper Company. They'll 
send you a booklet that will tell you how to 
beat both the “‘bear’’ and the “boll weevil.” 
“Hanged if I dont!’’ 
“All right. Box - Atlanta. Ga., or Box E 
Memphis, Tenn.,0r Box — Fort Worth, Texas.” te ‘ 
GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW). |. “ or 
Send for illustrated catalogue describing our J, 
: Is Rightly Named complete line of Potato Diggers and Pickers. 
we VY | The Hoover Manufacturing Co., Box 108, Avery, Obie. 
It is strictly a first “Sas , “i ane 
class Steel Beam Plow, Regs? ; ‘a aebi 
with detachable turner. ™ ; You NEED A There’s one best in everything—™ ork- 
Can be changed in a mo- At a glance, you can see x mills it’s the Williams. In design, ‘Peis 
ment’s time from a turn plow . that the ALL IN ONE is Pie manship and service it is supreme. sb 
to acultivating plow, using the the only plow that you will ; ee the strong, rigid frame to the pone 
different size steel points, need to do any and all 4 grit buhrs—the very heart of the mi a 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- ~ kinds of plowing for the built with the one idea of grinding ee : 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. \ entire year. ORN call meal and grinding it better than epee o9 5) . 
Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, ete., or write Automatic adjustment of the grime! 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. Mey ; buhrs is secured by four heavy spiral: 


eprings back of the stationary buhr, so that sub- 











stances cause no injury. No other mill bas this feat- 


Sea hit) =a i will 
| ‘Om ure. Bubre cannot drift or run together when 
HUSTLER SAW MILL Recent: 0000 et | q her points make the Withams 
Boards in one Hour- ase,» ( runs empty. These and other po! : 
bik he yo eg 7 nine. easiest handiod, Sastent cutter, most Paveise and satisfactory Saw Mill on the mar | < = = . the best and most economical in operation. 
3 © other m: as sO many time and labor-saving inventions all in one, at such alow price. We build . ~ 2 a! 
Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing-Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Catalogue No. 20 pip . &@ money back guarantee. 


nd set yourself righ 
SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. Write tor Catalogue and se 


Williams Mill Manufacturing Co., Ronda, PX. Gi 








